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IT'S UP TO YOU! 



T ODAY'S radio is based 
on a get- together of 
those who, on the one 
hand, care enough about 
their radio fare to let 
others know of it* and 
those who, on the other 
side of the bargain, want 
to please the greatest 
number of people. 

This listener - sponsor 
get - together is accom- 
plished by radio polls and 
elections. One way these 
polls are handled is for 
the radio editors to tell 
their own opinions. Such 
polls, soliciting votes from 
radio editors only, are the 
New* York World-Telegram and the Hearst 
Editors" polls. The other way is more 
troublesome, but more effective: it is to go 
to the listeners themselves, learning their 
preferences, their desires. And the greatest 
poll of this sort is the annual Radio Guide 
Star of Stars Election. 

The 252 editors who voted in the most 
recent World -Telegram poll think tomor- 
row's radio will drift away from participa- 



tion in the program by 
the studio audience; to- 
ward a greater apprecia- 
tion of classical music. 
They think Jack Benny 
the greatest star on the 
air; Guy Lombardo the 
best light orchestra con- 
ductor; Kate Smith the 
finest feminine popular 
singer; Nelson Eddy the 
greatest male classical 
singer. But the listeners 
themselves are not in 
agreement in every case. 
They have shown that in 

the early voting in the 

Star of Stars election. 
Perhaps you do not agree 
with these radio editors at all 

If you don’t, your opportunity to do 
something about it is here — now! The way 
to do it is to vote in the greatest listener 
poll ever conducted— the Radio Guide 

Star of Stars Election, That will be your 
contribution to the radio of the future. Vote 
today — for greater enjoyment tomorrow! 

(See Star of Stars standings on papa J9) 



Shep Fields: He stands No, 3 



Mntt ycur ballot to the Star of Stars Election Tellers, Radio Guide, 731 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago, Illinois. Paste it on a penny postcard, if you wish. 



OFFICIAL STAR OF STARS ELECTION BALLOT 



My favorite 
M y favorite 
My favorite 
My favorite 
My favorite 
My favorite 
My favorite 
My favorite 
My favorite 
My favorite 
My favorite 
My favorite 
My favorite 
My favorite 
My favorite 
My name is 
My addrtt* 



Star of Stars is 



Musical Program is _ 
Dramatic Program is 

Actor is 

Actress fs 



Children's Program is 

Dance Orchestra is 

Male Singer of Poou'ar Songs 



Niaie bluffer 01 roou ar bongs is _ 
Female Singer of Popular Songs « _ 
Singer of Operatic or Classical Songs is 

Comedian or Comedy Act « 

Announcer is 



Sports Announcer ts 
Commentator is 



promising new star is 



and Xynltrr 



rily and *ta<* 
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GLADYS OAKS 



D O YOU have those blue nights 
when you lie awake hour after 
hour, wondering why you acted 
like a fool at just the time you wanted 
to make a hit? Do you look enviously 
at girls not a bit prettier or smarter 
than yourself, and have to watch them 
grabbing off the prizes you never win? 
Lady, have you a “kink”? 

Well, if you have some personality 
failing, you're in distinguished com- 
pany* The first four up-and-coming 
radio stars we queried each confessed 
she'd had just such a Self-handicap to 
overcome before she could get her 
Stride, And here's their testimony: 

If you have a mother or sister or 
aunt who’s the most popular woman 
for miles around, it's easy to want to 
be like her. If you put in your time 
imitating her, instead of try ing to “be 
yourself,” the tale of Lucy Monroe 
should show you a lesson. 

Lucy is the daughter of a famous 
actress. Anna Laughlin, one of the 
most famous soubrettes of America's 
last generation* 

Lucy is a tall girl, her poise and 
serenity crowned with red-gold hair. 
But when she was younger, her loveli- 
ness never satisfied her, because she 
was always comparing it with her 
mother's quick, gay, brunet beauty. 
When she was quite young, singing 
lessons developed a resilient, sweet 
soprano that made her teachers talk 
of concert and opera. But Lucy didn't 
listen. She'd always dreamed of a 
success in musical comedy — like her 
mother's. So she went after a job in 
Zi eg f eld's “Follies," and for a year was 
a glorified chorus girl, 

A NNA wasn’t satisfied* She knew 
Lucy had unusual talent, and with 
all her heart she wanted to help her. 

“Ill write the managers I know," 
she said. “Pull always helps!" 

But in this case pull was a boom- 
erang. "If you’ve anyone famous in 
your family, don't take his intro- 
ductions io prospective bosses," ad- 
vises Lucy, "They hate to see you 
because you’re sent by someone to 
whom they're obligated* They decide 
beforehand you must be no good!" 

Still, Lucy was so pretty and her 
voice so appealing that she landed 
several small parts in musical shows, 
Fred Stone heard her, and asked her 
to try out for “Criss Cross." When- 
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DO YOU IMITATE SOMEONE ELSE? ARE YOU 
AFRAID OF OTHERS, OR IN THE WRONG JOB? 
LEARN THE STARS' PERSONALITY SECRETS! 



ever she had a chance like that, Lucy 
would spur herself on by conjuring 
up visions of Anna In her heyday. 
She knows now that was why she got 
small parts instead of big parts, 

Lucy is a cheerful girl, but during 
those years in musical comedy she 
wasn't herself* She was unhappy be- 
cause of that 

The day she heard “Criss Cross" was 
going to close, she came home blue as 
indigo, There'd be tryouts again, 
waiting around in managers' offices, 
letters of introduction, 

LJER mother came in from shopping, 
■■ her arms full of bundles. There 
was something lost-looking about the 
girl silting by the window* 

“I met your old singing teacher on 
the street," Anna told Lucy, dropping 
things anywhere. "He says It's a 
shame you’re wasting yourself in 
musical comedy." 

So began the talk that has changed 
the whole course of Lucy Monroe’s 
life, "I’ve thought and thought about 
it," said Anna* "You've gone about 
your work the wrong way* You 
must stop trying to be like I was. I 
must never give you another letter* 
You must never tell another soul in 
the profession you're my daughter.” 

"And she was right." Lucy told me, 
“To try to be like another person is to 
stand convicted of inferiority in your 
own eyes." 

So from then on, Lucy tried only for 
serious engagements. And because 
she was being herself, the way ahead 
wasn't long. In 1933 she was starred 
in popular classics at the Hippodrome, 
as “Marguerite" and “Juliet" and 
“Nedda*" Then radio! Now she is so 
well established that her old kink has 
ceased to be painful. 

Dolly Dawn* who sounds so gay 
when you hear her with George Hall's 
orchestra, was once all crippled up 
with a kink that's even more common 
than Lucy Monroe's, If the very men- 
tion of looking for a job sends a 
shiver coursing down your spine, 
there's real psychological treasure for 
you in this tale of a girl who got over 
that fear. 

"People told me I was silly to be 
scared of applying for jobs/ 1 said 
Dolly- “They'd say that the boss 
needed me as much as I did him. But 
it was pretty hard for me to believe." 

But there is a way to gain poise 
when you face a potential boss. George 
Hall showed it to Dolly. 

Dotty is a little Italian girl, bom in 
Newark, and christened Theresa Ana 
Maria Stabile, Singing and dancing 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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W HEN you fee) like calling an 
Arkansan a hillbilly — smile. 
Then play it safe and call him 
a mountaineer instead. 

The folks from high in the Qzarks 
and the Ouachitas don’t relish the hill- 
billy name. 

Chester (“Chet”) Lauck and Norris 
(“Toughy”) Goff (Lum and Abner of 
the Coast-to-Coast airlanes) know all 
about the singular sensitiveness of 
citizens in the commonwealth of Ar- 
kansas. They have a keen insight into 
the philosophy that lies behind it. 
They know- what it means, from per- 
sonal experience, to be held up to 
national ridicule. They don't want to 
ridicule anybody at any Lime, 

Much of the success of one of radio's 
permanent hit programs you can 
readily trace to this deep-rooted un- 
derstanding of the genuine Arkansas 
character and philosophy — with which 
the program deals for fifteen minutes, 
live nights a week, 

“We just don’t think it's square- 
shooting to cadge a national chuckle 
at the expense of somebody’s feelings 
down in Arkansas,” remarks tall, 
lanky Chet Lauck, running a thin 
hand through jet-black hair which 
curls a bit wildly despite meticulous 
brushing. “What’s more, to picture 
our Arkansas friends as nitwits or oafs 
just wouldn’t be authentic, 

“We’re willing to sacrifice a bit of 



humor any day for a bit of realism. 
We try to make our program amusing 
through the situations we build up, 
rather than through the ignorance or 
obtuseness of any character. That’s 
how we started building five years 
ago, and — we gloat a little when we 
recall how we stuck to it.” 

A bit of gloating is pardonable. In 
the five-year radio life of the Lum and 
Abner show, the boys have proved 
their point Nowadays people are 
laughing with them instead of at them. 
They are riding high. Proof: They 
have just been handed a contract re- 
newal, calling for an additional year 
and a half under present sponsorship, 
which will net Lhem a joint salary that 
makes the income-tax collectors He 
awake at night. 

THE native of Arkansas is no dumb- 
- bell,” you are earnestly informed by 
half-pint-sized Toughy Goff, One look 
at his jutting jaw explains his nick- 
name, and his shoulders are broad 
enough to carry his full share of the 
burden of authoring and acting in the 
skit, 

“Northerners dropping into Pine 
Ridge may consider the native illiter- 
ate,” says Toughy, “and comparatively 
speaking, he may be. But he knows 
everything he needs to know. He's 
entirely contented. He can tell when 
and wherb the hunting is best. He 
knows how' to care for his game when 
he gets it. He never goes hungry. 
If he must dig a well, he knows where 
to start digging. 

“He may not be sure who occupies 
the White House just now, and he may 



LAUGHS TAKE A 
BACK SEAT WITH 
LUM AND ABNER. 
REAL OZARK LIFE 
IS WHAT THEY'RE 
AFTER— AND GET! 



cast a vote for Lum for president — as 
Lum hoped some would after the 
“campaign” we broadcast last Fall, 
But in dickering for a swap, he'Jl 
probably skin a northerner seventeen 
ways from Sunday. Why, there are 
more David Ha rums down there than 
in David's own Kentucky. They're 
strictly honest, those hill folks, but 
they’re shrewd.” 

Shrewd, Mr. Gofif? Ah, who are we 
to argue with you — you, with your 
many-figured contract In your pocket, 
and every prospect of another when 
that expires? Shrewd it is. 

The team started by observing a 
basic principle, which is to know your 
subject thoroughly. Both were born 
on the pine-clad slopes of the Ouachita 
Mountains, in the vicinity of Mena, a 
county seat town of 4,000 persons in 
western Arkansas. It isn’t far from 
Bob Burns' beloved Van Buren; and 
Mena, by the way, is the county seal 
of the Lum and Abner show. 



benefit of contract or sponsor, but 
with a radio story idea and a convic- 
tion that it was sound and saleable. 

How the boys appeared nine times 
on KTHS at Hot Springs as guest 
“artists,” met modest success, hurried 
on to Chicago and were laughed down 
by a prospective sponsor when they 
asked $350 a week between them, is 
known to the nation-wide army of 
Lum and Abner fans. How they “took 
it on the chin” and came back for 
more is another story. 

“We knew we had something,” Chet 
Lauck starts off, with a reminiscent 
look in his dark eyes and a natural 
drawl rivaling LimYs radio diction. 
“We knew it even when we were rid- 
iculed and told we'd never go over. 
Folks with long radio and stage ex- 
perience told us that, and it was tough 
for a couple of yokels with hay in 



/^HET is thirty-four years old, mar- 
^ ried to a belle of Hot Springs, and 
the father of Shirley May, eight, and 
Nancy Jean, three. Norris is thirty. 
He took his bride in good old Mena, 
and has a three-year-old son named 
Gary, who is trying to qualify for his 
dad's nickname — Toughy. The pre- 
sent-day Lum and Abner are correct 
sartorially, versed in the ways of big 
business, and distinctly urban as to 
outlook and mode of living. 

Their route to success wasn't long, 
but it wasn't smooth, either. The boys 
played hooky together in Mena, studied 
occasionally and were set down as 
pretty awful in the school plays — 
their first taste of dramatics. Lauck 
then wound up a brief but hectic tus- 
sle with higher education at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. He left just in 
time to avoid being asked to leave. 
He essayed to edit the college humor 
magazine, and his pen, as ' the dean 
saw it, was a trifle too trenchant. 

Meanwhile Goff spent two years at 
the University of Oklahoma, all in a 
spirit of good, dean fun, then return- 
ed to Mena to become a wholesale 
grocer. His palship with Chet Lauck 
was resumed, and there was born the 
firm of Lum and Abner — without 
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Norris “Abner” Goff {on step), Mrs. 
Goff and Mrs. Lauck ((eft to right) 
and Chester “Lum” Lauck. entrain for 
Hollywood to consider movie offers 



their hair to stand up and argue. But 
we knew if we didn't put it across 
with (he original idea we were sunk. 
What we had to have — but found so 
hard to get— was a long-enough en- 
gagement to show listeners what we 
were trying to do. 

“Why, one criticism was that we 
didn't have any women characters. 
Without a sex angle, the experts told 
us, shaking their heads—” 

“Yeah,” Toughy Goff interrupts, 
derisively, “and try to get some wo- 
men into our Fine Ridge routine. We 
were almosi sold on that suggestion 
ourselves. For a solid week we audi- 



tioned every actress we could locate. 
They all sounded the same. That is 
to say, different. Different from the 
women of Pine Ridge. If the listeners 
accepted any of those characters as 
authentic, they'd simply have to be- 
lieve that we were phonies.” 

“So we had to leave the femmes 
right out of the script,” Lauck went 
on, in mock sadness. “We faced a 
dreary future — with no sex appeal!” 
Other artists might have considered 
it advisable to ease up on the authen- 
ticity and inject a strictly synthetic 
Pine Ridge woman for the story’s 
sake. Not so Lum and Abner. 

“The native friendliness of rural 
America is appealing in itself. The 
simple philosophy of the Arkansas 
hills, genuine and unadorned, is very 
interesting.” 

THEY convene each afternoon. Lum 
* stretches his legs beneath a type- 
writer table. Abner dangles his short 
legs from a straight-back chair tilted 
against the wall at a perilous angle. 
They stare at each other, 

“There's no place in our script, ob- 
viously, for gags and wise-cracks,” 
Lum points out. “The Arkansas folks 
don’t make them. We make a serious 
effort to re-create living characteres in 
the territory where we were born. 

“We think of our good friend Dick 
Huddleston, the Fine Ridge store- 
keeper.” 

If you aren't aware of it, Pine Ridge 



pertinently Inquire, could anyone else 
make their characterizations true to 
Arkansas? 

“They're friendly people down our 
way, honest and sincere, and they 
give a stranger a right hearty wel- 
come,” Toughy explains. “But they 
just don’t open up and act natural be- 
fore foreigners.’ A New York author, 
for Instance, might spend months down 
there and come away with a definite 
slant on the folks. But it wouldn't 
be ours, and it wouldn't be right.” 

pjO THEY overdraw their characters 
U — make them more amusing or 
unique than they are in real life? 

“Huh, we have to underdraw them,” 
laughs Chet. “If W T e pictured them 
true to life in every instance, folks 
would think we were kidding them. 
Even the Pine Ridgers wouldn’t re- 
cognize some of their own antics. 

“Take Grandpappy Spears, He's one 
of the few characters whose real names 
we use. Well, we got him to come into 
Pine Ridge for his first visit when they 
had a celebration changing the town’s 
name. If we put on the air the be- 
wildered remarks he made when he. 
got into and out of the hotel elevator — 
with some difficulty — the listeners 
would say it was strictly the old ho- 
kum.” 

They are busy young men, Lum and 
Abner. Broadcasting and rebroadcast- 
ing five nights a week; making per- 
sonal stage appearances through the 
Winter week-ends; considering movie 
offers, Abner has a fourteen-acre es- 
tate in San Fernando Valley and Lum's 
home is in Beverly Hills. 

But when the chance presents itself, 
they hie themselves down to the Oua- 



chita Mountains and mingle with the 
folks. It's good fun, and it enables 
them to keep their story in the right 
vein. And it is this very mania for 
authenticity which assures them a 
royal home-coming welcome. 

Toughy Goff recently returned from 
one such excursion. He hobnobbed 
with Dick and Grandpappy and the 
others on a hunting trip. He eschewed 
“store clothes,” lest the home folks 
think him uppish. He came back with 
a state-published tourist brochure and 
proudly pointed out Ibis paragraph: 

“Elbert Hubbard once accused Opie 
Reed of advertising Arkansas 'by the 
left hand,' and closed the subject with 
'Oh, Fie, Opie!’ While we Arkansans 
bitterly resent Opie Reed’s 'Arkansas 
Hill Billy' stories, we listen to the 
dramatization of our mountaineer 
characters by Lum and Abner with 
amused interest and appreciation.” 

Chet and Toughy are sure nothing is 
so sweet as appreciation at home. Soon, 
they’ll have all the money they want 
Then, if the city virus hasn’t got them, 
they reckon they’ll go right back to 
Arkansas and just be folksy, 

Ltim V Abner may be heard Mon- 
day through Friday over an NBC net- 
work at 7:30 p.m. EST (6:30 CST; 5:30 
MST; 4:30 PST), And later for the 
West Coast at 8:15 p.m. PST (9:15 
MST), Except Thursday, 



BY 

ELGAR BROWN 



was a town named Waters until local 
pride* fostered by the Lum and Abner 
programs, changed it to conform to 
the script! 

“Huddleston in real life, just like 
in our broadcasts, is a genial, loveable 
confidant of everybody in the com- 
munity, He has a little more Teamin' 
than the average citizen. So, among 
other duties, he reads the paper to a 
group of cronies in his store each 
evening. And he writes an occasional 
letter for a grateful friend.” 

Toughy breaks in again. 

“Sometimes,” he grins, “Dick Is ask- 
ed to write up an order to a mail order 
house for one of his own customers, 
calling for some article which he may 
have right on his shelves. He does it 
willingly, for he understands that 
these people love to get packages by 
mail. Makes 'em feel important.” 

Well, the boys get an idea, and Lum 
writes It. down. Maybe it's a one- 
night incident, oftener it blossoms into 
material for a week or two. But they 
never work far ahead in preparing 
the script. And they never even con- 
sidered hiring an author. How, they 
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A S I TOLD you last week, when 
I was seventeen years old 1 
made those twin discoveries 
which have meant heartbreak for so 
many American girls — yes, and boys 
as well. 

Simultaneously I found that the one 
thing J wanted to do in Hie world was 
sing, and that if 1 wanted to sing 1 
must take up a course in Europe, which 
I could n T t afford. 

I thought there was no hope. 

Then our family went back to 
Massillon to visit and, walking down 
the street one afternoon, 1 bumped into 
my old principal from the high school 
there, Dr. GorrelL He remembered br- 
and we passed the time of day, “By 
the way, Rose,” he asked me, “are you 
s 4 :ll interested in singing?” 

“More than anything else in the 
world,” I answered fervently, 

“In that case,” he told me, “you 
should find out about the Curtis In- 
stitute. Marcella Sembrich is a teach- 
er there, and if you could possibly get 
io study with her, that would be the 
greatest thing in your life.** 



That was the first time I had ever 
heard that we had any great music 
schools in America. Possibly this is 
the first time you have heard of it, too. 
If it is, take heart right now, for we 
have some of the finest music schools 
in the world right here in our own 
United States. I’m giving you a list of 
them up above. 

I’m picking the Curtis Institute to 
talk about, myself, simply because it's 
the one I know most about. 

“Would they take me?" I wondered. 
“Marcella Sembrich is there. Could it 
really give me as good a musical edu- 
cation as 1 could gel in Italy?” There 
was only one thing to do— find out 

By accident 1 learned that Horatio 
Connell, who was also teaching at 
Curtis, had classes at Chautauqua, New 
York, during the Summer. Chautauqua 
was within my reach. It was only 
sixty miles from Buffalo. J wrote a 
letter to Mr, Connell, asking him if he 




would give me an audition, and my 
brother and my mother drove down 
with me. 

When we got there I had another of 
my stage-fright panics. 1 didn't want 
to sing. Why should I? 1 had failed in 
everything, and I would only fail again. 
What was the use? J felt like jumping 
into the lake. But my mother had a 
lengthy talk with me, and finally we 
knocked on the door of his studio, 

kJR CONNELL looked at me and 
was so kindly and gentle with me 
from the start, so sweet in his ap- 
proach and so understanding of all 
that 1 was going through, that I man- 
aged to sing “The Star” by James 
Rogers, for him. When I finished he 
asked me: 

“What was your idea in coming to 
me for an audition?” 

“I’d like to go to the Curtis Institute, 
if they’ll have me,” I said earnestly. 



Rose Bampfon** Recommended 
Music School 



IjiTUdBS Sdtocl! of Mtmk. P"RY»r. Cot, 



Atlanta Ccn&riTmbpry <tf Ktinr. Atlanta. 
Qt, 

Acltoct of Kittle, IJUttm* WeaiitfSfl HbI* 
Bloominr^n. HI. 

€Mc*xo Btiah CfextamnUar?. E iatalJ Bldf- 
C bits jo, tti 

Cotumhxa School «f Kmic, CtUrajo 111. 
Kill ih in CAaaamtonr of M«*U\ Dweiist, 
Dl. 



Sol>ofi[ ©f Xnie, KorthtPetUtti 

Ecm&ctcna, 111. 

Peabody School of Mcuic. Baltiniare, Kd- 
aemtes Cratervatory Of Music. Boilcjo, 



Ji«w England OoBsarratory of Xuilo. 

E&ItOJi- Ma h* , 

School of Muitr. Unimfltj of Michigan, 
A tin Arh&r, Mich. 

ttaliott Initiiute of Muitcal Art. Datroit. 
Mfeh. 

Etapartmant of Hudc, Mich i Ran State Col- 
laf*, Hail Lanai oc. Mlrfc. 

Cotiiorvp, tory of Mittio, Kan a at City, Mo. 
Jnlfilard School of Mutlc. 130 Claromout 
At*., Kbw York City. 



David Mon not School of Mu ale, 187 E, 74 th 
St.. SJow York City. 

Hnw York Colioge of Mutio. 114 E, 5&th 
St., Kaw York City, 

EaAtmau School of Mode, Houbtator, X. Y, 

Col logo of Finn Axti. SynujuM Onl^eriity, 
Byracuto. Y, 

Cincinnati Conaervatery of Mode, Cin> 
ciamU. Ohio iHuthUnd Avo,). 

CloTolaad Imtilut* of Kuilc. 24 jOH Euclid 
Ay*,, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Otoe rt in Conaorratory of Muaio. OtorlJn. 
Ohio. 

Curiia Instil ui® of Jlutic. Eittr-nhom* Sj.. 
Philadelphia Pa. 

PhlUdelptok Conaonraiory of Xttiio. Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Ccfoiah School of Music. Soy at Harvard 
Ave. Yotth, Soattk, W«i. 



AN ALL 



He didn't say that I had a magnifi- 
cent voice, or the most marvelous voice 
in the world. Only when he had found 
out that I knew I needed more study 
and was willing to work did he say, 
“Your voice has fine possibilities. You 
have good quality and you have 
musicianship." Never was I so grate- 
ful for the family background which 
was responsible for that “musician- 
ship”! He said he would accept me, 

VA/E drove back to Buffalo, and l 
** packed my clothes, went back 
to Chautauqua and found myself a 
room. If you don’t know about it* a 
whole colony of people meet at 
Chautauqua, New York, every Summer 
to study. There are lecture courses, 
dance groups, classes in writing and 
painting, orchestras — everything. I 
found a nice room in a boarding-house 
and there 1 was — alone for the first 
time in my life, and so homesick I 
didn't know what to do! Two things 
to which you must become accustomed 
if you want to become a singer: Lone- 
liness and hard work. There were two 
lonely studios up on a hill. They were 
just shacks, I used to practise there. 
Many times I would stand at the 
window and cry and cry, I had to 
learn everything all over again, you 
see, I had to begin singing exercises 
once more. Right in the middle of 
them, often, I would burst into tears. 
I practised three solid hours a day— 
a lot, for a singer— doing nothing but 
vocalizing. The rest of the time I 
worked as a cashier in the hotel to try 
U> earn enough to pay for my lessons. 

Only at the end of six weeks did Mr. 
Connell let me sing a song for him; a 
German lictfer. 

Then I asked him the fateful ques- 
tion: “Do you think I have enough 

talent to make it worth while for me 
to go on with my studying? 11 

“Yes, I do," Mr. Connell said kindly. 
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l sent in my application to the Curtis 
Institute at once. 

In just a moment 1 shall describe 
my audition there to show you what 
you must expect if you have one. But 
I want to pause here to point out a 
very important truth which you must 
remember. These advanced schools 
are for students who have already 
studied music, not for beginners, and 
they can accept only thirty or forty 
newcomers at a time. Just as I did, 
partly in my earlier work and partly at 
Chautauqua, y p ou must prepare your- 
self for a school before you go there. 

How? Will it cost you a lot of 
money? Where will you go to do it? 
Those are the questions you will want 
me to answer. I shall try to do that. 

TIRST, you must have a musical back- 
* ground. The best way to get it is to 
come from a musical family, so that 
you absorb it through your pores, as 
it were, without ever having to think 
of it. But not everyone comes of a 
musical family. Then the only thing 
for you to do is get if through study. 

Under the heading of study come 
several things. Your musical history, 
your biographies of great musicians 
and singers you can get at your local 
library. Read everything you can find 

Musical theory* sight reading, com- 
position. an Instrument (you should 



tion at too early an age is fatal Your 
aim is to become a great person, a 
great interpreter; and you will never 
reach your goal unless you have a 
well-rounded experience of life. 

Is it possible to learn to sing without 
a teacher, without instruction of any 
kind? No. There are breathing exer- 
cises and vocalizing exercises which 
you can run through by yourself, and 
in my final article I shall tell you some 
of them which have proved of value to 
me. but you must find a teacher. One 
near you will be good enough for a 
beginning. 

Study with that teacher until the 
teacher thinks, and you think, and 
your friends think you are ready to 
go on to advanced work. Then — and 
not until then will it be wise for you 
to do it — you may write to the Curtis 
Institute or the Jullliard School or the 
Eastman School or any of the others 
and ask for an audition. 

Just so that you’ll know what it will 
feel like when you finally get ready 
for your audition, here is a descrip- 
tion of mine, as l remember it 1 had 
written to the Institute, and a letter 
came from Philadelphia saying that I 
might come and sing* My whole family 
turned out — my father, this time* as 
well as my mother and brother — and 
drove me to Philadelphia, I didn't 
know how we’d be feeling on our way 



home, and 1 suspected the worst, so I 
insisted that we enjoy ourselves and 
have as much fun as we could on the 
way down from Buffalo, None of us 
had ever seen Philadelphia, and that 
made it exciting. Finally we got there 
— and this time it was my dad. not 
Rose, who got stage fright! All of a 
sudden he decided he did not want his 
darling daughter to become a painted 
woman of the stage. So my brother 
had to keep him dmvmtairs in the 
lobby of the hotel while Mother and 1 
slipped out and went to the audition. 

A NOTHER young unknown, whose 
” name happened to be Conrad Tht- 
bault, waited in the anteroom with me. 
“Oh, it really won't be so bad,” he kept 
saying to encourage me f but 1 noticed 
that he kepi pacing up and down and 
drinking an awful lot of water. Finally 
he went in. After a while he came ouL, 
looking a little pale but still insisting 
that it really wasn't so bad. and it was 
my turn. Helen Jepson, whom I had 
met at Chautauqua, led me up the 
stairs. It was all 1 could do to see the 
judges — De Goza, Marcella Sembrich, 
Harriet Van Emden and some others I 
didn't know at the time. I was trem- 
bling like a leaf, and 1 never sung 
worse in my life. I sang something 
from Brahms. They thanked me and 1 
wont out— in tears — to wait 



My mother asked mc t “How did it 
go?” I really didn't know. Conrad 
Thibault was waiting too. and after a 
minute someone came out and spoke 
to him and he said. “I made it!” A 
half-hour went by. I think it was the 
longest half-hour I have ever known — 
and it will be your longest half-hour, 
1 assure you! Bui at last the door 
opened again and I had my word. I 
was to be accepted as a pupil along 
with Conrad. They asked me whom I 
wanted for a teacher and 1 said 1 
should like Mr. ConnclL My original 
thought had been to ask for Sembrich, 
but 1 felt that Mr. Connell knew my 
voice and so I asked for him. 

Meanwhile, back at the hotel my 
father had found out that Mother and 
I weren't in our room and guessed 
where we had gone. He came storming 
in, saying he didn't want his daughter 
to be a singer. But Miss Spofford, the 
dehn of women, wrapped him around 
her little finger and in a lew minutes 
he was beaming — as happy as wo wore! 

Next week, Rost* Hampton tells 
what to expect from your music 
teach er—what she learned from 
hers ! Follow her life to its gran d 
climax of fame and success-next 
week in roar Radio Guide! 



AMERICAN SINGER'S 



“You should learn to play the piano,” 
says Rose — to would -be prtma donnas! 



t 



learn to play the piano if nothing else) 
you can gel at high school, if you 
are still young enough to bo in school, 
or at night school otherwise. If the 
high school in your city does not give 
evening classes, there must be a WPA 
artists' project somewhere near you, 
with music teachers attached to it. 
Enroll in one of those classes. 

Finally, you will want a teacher of 
your own. Do not be afraid that the 
lessons will cost too much. Any music 
teacher worth having will take you at 
a price you can afford, if you tell him 
honestly what that price Is and if he 
thinks you are worth teaching. (If 
you should become famous, he would 
make a fortune, because other students 
will flock to him!) Perhaps the high 
school music teacher nearest you will 
give you lessons. Perhaps you will 
prefer the WPA music teacher. Or 
you may want to find someone else. 

TO DO that do not merely ask your 
1 friends to recommend someone, 
but listen to a couple of the teacher's 
pupils. You can judge by results. 
If their voices are terrible you cer- 
tainly don't want your voice ruined 
too. If on the other hand they are 
Miood, it is logical to assume that the 
teacher is good. 

How are you to judge? In this day 
of radio, when all we need to do is 
turn a switch to have the most glorious 
voices of our time flood into our homes, 
your taste ought to be as good as any- 
one’s, You learn to know beautiful 
voices by hearing singers sing. 

You shouldn't begin to sing until 
you are sixteen years old. You should 
go on with your regular school work, 
I feel, and get a good cultural back- 
ground as well as a musical back- 
ground. I add this by way of caution 
After all, you will never become a 
great singer unless you become a great 
person as well Too much specializa- 
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MAIN STREET TO BROADWAY, TO 
SUCCESS— THAT WAS THE STORY 
OF LANDT TRIO & WHITE UNTIL— 




sing on the corner to entertain any- 
body, or on front porches to entertain 
the girls. They sang those hum -hum 
songs. Like “Honey/ 1 

They thought they were pretty good. 
So did the home folks. At parties the 
boys always harmonized. Death was 
far away then* 

That was in 1928 — the year ol money 
magic and financial voodoo ism* 1928! 
Herbert Hoover had just been elected 
president! A new deal meant just an- 
other card game. It was 
the age of gilt and giddi- 
ness, Prosperity was eve- 
ryman’s bedfellow and 
poverty was a horrid 
w ord , Am er i ea wa s d op ed 
with false wealth, duped 
by false prophets and 
was dancing drunk en- 
ly to the hypnotic beats 
of tom-loms, 

Dan Landt was 27. 

Karl Landt was 21. Jack was 16, Dan, 
a serious fellow, painted houses for a 
living. Karl taught chemistry. Jack 
studied chemistry* Just three run-of- 
the-mill brothers, loving and laughing, 
quarreling and singing — and fighting 
among themselves as all brothers will 
do until some common enemy comes, 
and then they fight together, “AH for 
one and one for all*” Yes, they were 
just ordinary brothers. 

But they could sing and plunk a 
ukelele* You remember the type — 
there are brothers like that in every 



Howard White: He played 
in minor keys by ear — 
made the Landt Trio four 



makes me feel clean. You know what 
I mean," 

He had a Negro friend who batted a 
battered old piano in a roadhouse and 
the Negro taught Howard to play, 

"Just put yo' hands heah and push 
on de keys," coached the Negro. 

Howard put his hands there and 
pushed* Music came. He was a nat- 
ural musician. He couldn’t read a 
word of music. He played mostly in 
minor keys, improvising the bass notes 
as whim and fancy di- 
rected. 

“I hit the black keys 
most of the time,'* 

And the way he hit the 
black keys and the music 
he coaxed out just fitted 
the hum-hum “Honey" 
melody of the Landt 
brothers* 

So it started — three 
brothers, a house- pain ter , 
a chemist, a student— and a baker! 

Howard and the brothers were asked 
to sing over Scranton's stations WGBI 
and WQAM. Folks listened when they 
were on the air, 

“That's the Landt Trio and White," 
folks in Scranton said as they tuned 
in. “Pretty good, eh?” 

They had a way about them — they 
could do things to music* A boom- 
boom here, a hum-hum there — a pat- 
tor between times and the boys lifted 
a ditty, made it a thing of joy. And 
all the time Howard was just hitting 
the black keys. 

A few pennies were earned over the 
home-town stations and those few 
pennies put big ideas in the heads of 
the Four Musketeers. Why, they rea- 
soned, they got paid for singing and 
always they had sung for fun! In- 
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T HIS Is another tale of two cities 
and Four Musketeers — "all for one 
and one for all" — three brothers 
and a comrade who traveled together 
as wandering minstrels up the high- 
road to fame, although death pointed 
to detours and fate dug enough pits 
to have crushed the spirits of less 
valiant men* 

And finally when they reached the 
peak of the highroad and found the 
world was beating a pathway to their 
door, it was death that rapped the 
loudest at their portals. 

Death was the only thing the Landt 



brothers and Howard White couldn't 
lick. 

This tale of two cities and the wan- 
dering balladeers, the musical musket- 
eers, begins around the hearth of a 
home in Scranton, Pa. There are 
many houses in Scranton like it. There 
is a porch and vines in the Summer- 
time. But this house really was dif- 
ferent The Landt boys lived there. 

Everybody in town knew the Landt 
boys. There were Dan and Karl and 
Jack* They used to sit around the lire 
and sing just to entertain themselves 
and their parents. Or they would 



town — plunk-plunking a ukelele and 
singing those hum-hum “Honey" 
songs at all the socials — kissing in the 
dark and singing in the light* 

Howard White knew the boys, of 
course* Howard was 26* He ran a 
bakery — cooked bread and pies. There 
was a lot of money in bakeries in 1928, 
There was money in everything in 
1928. Sometimes the Landt boys 
would drop around and see Howard 
and they would sing a bit for him. 
Howard always liked music. 

"It does things to me/ he said. “It 
makes me feel good and, and — well, it 



credible! They figured they had some- 
thing. A lot of folks thought they 
had something in 1928! 

“Let's go to New York," said Dan. 

“We haven't got much money/ 1 said 
Howard. 

“It's a big town/ 1 cautioned Karl. 

“Aw t let's go and try it,” echoed 
Jack* He was just a boy, remember. 

They had $400 between them — $100 
for each of the musketeers, and they 
agreed to share and share alike— “all 
for one and one for all*” 

“We'll go up or down together/' 
they vowed. “We'll stick together* 
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We’ll show ’em, And well slay ‘cm!" 

So they went around and shook 
hands with their townsmen, walked 
down Main Street, got on a train, went 
away. 

That closed the first part of this 
tale of two cities. For the Landt Trio 
and While were coming to the Big 
Town! To New York! 

Hurry up, old train — we're going to 
Broadway— up the highroad together. 
There was music in their hearts. 
Death seemed so far away then. But 
a lot of things seemed far away in 
1928! 

THE next day the tale of the big city 
1 began. But the houses in New 
York do not have porches and vines. 
And musical young men can not very 
well hum-hum “Honey” on the cor- 
ners to girls — without being told to 
shut up. Scranton and New York arc 
in the same country, but they’re not 
the same. 

The boys didn’t get a job the first 
day, or the second, or the third. The 
same old story — round after round of 
theatrical offices— the same old story* 
"Sorry, nothing today ” 

However, the Land! boys and How- 
ard were not the kind to mope and 
grumble and just sit still until for* 
tune beckoned, 

“The devil with all these offices,” 
said Dan, the house-painter. “Let’s try 
something else,” 

The St. Regis Hotel was being built. 
A Joi of things were being built in 
1928, Vincent Lopez was to be master 
of ceremonies at the hotel's opening. 
So the Four Musketeers trouped right 
up to Lopez and asked for work. 
“What’s your act?” asked Vincent. 
“We harmonize,” said the minstrels. 
When Vincent heard them, he asked 
quickly; 

“How much do you want to sing 
for me?” 

The Four Musketeers had $7 be- 
tween them. Four men in New York 
fit 1928 with only $7! 

Vincent didn’t know that. The 
Musketeers talked it over among 
hemselves. 

“Let’s ask for a lot," said Dan, the 
louse- pa inter, “Don’t let him think 
we’re cheap.” 

They asked Vincent for $250 a 
week. The bandmaster blinked his 
eyes in amazement. The boys feared 
they had asked too much. Vincent 
jumped at the chance-singers like 
that for $250 a week in New York in 
19281 

Everything looked all right to the 
Musketeers, however, and then the 
ceiling fell in. Literally. The bottom 
had fallen out of business and now 
the roof of the hotel fell in. The boys 
got it both ways— -from the bottom 
and the top. Naturally, the opening of 
the hotel was postponed. 

“You boys should try radio,” sug- 
gested Vincent “Go down to NBC 
Ask for an audition.” 

THEY got one. Howard White began 
pushing in the black keys and the 
Landt boys began hum-humming one 
of those patter songs that make you 
feel good, 

A commercial buyer of radio Ume 
just happened to be in the studio and 
heard them, 

“Whal would they work for?” they 
were asked. 

So surprised were the Four Musket- 
eers that they stalled a bit. Then they 
did a very wise thing— they signed a 
contract with NBC t and live days later 
a cigarette sponsor bought the act 
It was a long way from the front 
porch at Scranton to the New York 
studios of NBC, The world was too 
good, almost. Sure, the depression had 
come. There were breadlines and 



suicides. But death was a stranger to 
the boys. 

“All for one and one for all,” they 
said, and the world applauded. Quick- 
ly, their fame spread. They were on 
an early morning program — “Morning 
Showers.” 

For eight years they sang on the 
morning program. 

Soon they became the busiest trio 
on the air. Their programs called for 
work on Mondays and Wednesdays 
over station WEAF, and again over 
the same station on Sundays. Then 
there was the Monday-Wednesday- 
Friday assignment over WJZ. 

The Landt boys sent back to Scran- 
ton for their mother and father and 
sister, and the Four Musketeers 
bought a house in Jackson Heights, 
Long Island. They all lived together. 
Every morning they got up at 5 o'clock 
and reached the studio at 6:45 for an 



hours rehearsal. Never were they 
late. They were good craftsmen — the 
Four Musketeers, the kind of fellows 
you can depend oil 
They rigged up a radio studio at 
home with microphones and a public 
address system with loudspeakers in 
every room. Nearly every afternoon, 
they rehearsed their songs. The Land! 
parents were the only audience. 
Things moved along very’ well in- 
deed. 

Then one day Howard told the 
brothers he was going to be married. 



They had expected it. That was fine, 
the brothers said. It still would be 
“all for one and one for all.” 

So Howard married and moved 
away from the house, but he still 
pushed down the black keys and the 
little group was not divided. 

Soon afterwards, Don married. 

“Life is like that," said Karl to Jack. 

“Sure. Our turn next," said Jack. 

Dan bought a cabin in New Jersey 
and he and his bride spent much time 
there. The Four Musketeers bought a 
35-foot cruiser and they all stayed 
aboard when possible, fishing and 
singing. It was a happy family. The 
Four Musketeers— and two brides. 

Howard was very proud when he 
told his comrades there soon would be 
a baby at his house. That was in 
1935. 

The baby was dead at birth. 

Up to then, death had seemed so 



far away. The blow staggered How- 
ard. He kept right on pushing the 
black keys. But his heart was heavy. 

Two months later Dan's baby was 
bom — dead. 

The Four Musketeers worked harder. 
Work is good for men who are sad. 
They had hitched their wagon to a 
star, and the star was shining brightly. 
The world had beaten a pathway to 
their door. And found crepe there. 
But their music hadn't changed. Maybe 
there was more tenderness in their 
hum-hum “Honey” harmony, but How- 



ard White still pushed down the black 
keys and the brothers hummed to 
millions. 

A few weeks ago, the brothers 
missed rehearsal for the first lime. 
For Howard White's heart, still heavy 
with tragedy, had failed. Death had 
taken him away too. And the Musket- 
eers became three. 

Yes, the brothers found another 
pianist. And their music still is in 
great demand. Tragedy has made them 
mellow. Death has been their com- 
panion for two years. 

They do not like to talk about 
Howard. 

“His widow will never want,” they 
said slowly. “You know how it is. 
Howard was one of us. Of course, well 
keep on going. It'll still be ’all for 
one and one for all, 1 " 

“So the Four Musketeers have be- 
come three,” I said softly to them. 



“That's a nice idea,” said Karl. IJ A 
tender idea. I always liked that book 
about the Musketeers. We read a lot, 
especially since Howard has gone. 
Have you any suggestion for a good 
book?” 

“Yes,” I was walking away as I said 
it. *i suggest ‘All the Brothers were 
Valiant/ ” 

The Landt Trio may be heard on 
Saturdays on the Universal Rhythm 
program over an NBC network at 7 
p.m. EST (6 CST; 5 MST; 4 PST), 




The Landt Trio f left to right): Karl. Jack and Dam They 
had only $7 when they aaked %2hG a week to sing in New York 
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A Synopsis of 
The Metropolitan Opera 




Artist of the Week 
DUSOLtNA GIANNTNI 

I F YOU happen to be in any Euro- 
pean capital when she sings, you 1 !! 
find her name in letters ten times 
as high as those announcing the opera, 
and five hours after her appearance is 
hilled, every seat will be sold* Along 
with Gigli, Dusolina Giamuni is Eu- 
rope's favorite guest -singer Certainly 
no other American singer today has 
the faithful following or receives the 
same serious attention on European 
operatic stages. In fact, only one other 
American is so widely celebrated in 
European music circles — and that is 
the great contralto, Marian Anderson, 
who seldom sings in opera. 

Miss Gin nn ini was born in Phila- 
delphia and received her entire mu- 
sical education in this country. She 
was taught first by her father, who 
had been a tenor of note and had sung 
in opera with Adelina Patti. The little 
black-haired girl in pig-tails was com- 
pletely unconscious of her potentiali- 
ties, however, until the late Marcella 
Sembrich heard her sing and took her 
to New York to study. 

Public recognition was slow after 
her successful debut substituting for 
Anna Case, and even today the name 
of Giannini is none too well known 
by her fellow countrymen. Her ex- 
emplary musicianship mid fine sense 
of style arc perhaps not so highly ap- 
preciated here because of the fact that, 
in singing a variety of roles from Car- 
men to Donna Anna, she 
has “focused" her voice \ i ■ 

too sharply. It is there- 
fore often brilliant* and 
piercing rather than 
glowing and beautiful. 

But. for the discriminat- 
ing, Miss Giannini re- 
veals a sincerity and 
depth of understanding 
of the music she sings 
that place her in a class 
by herself. 

(You will hear Miss 
Giannini on the Sunday 
Evening Hour, Sunday, 

April 4, 9 pan. EST.) 

Tlie mail -bag has been 
chuck-full of your letters 
filled with highly inter- 
esting comment on a 
variety of subjects: 

FIRST, regarding 
LAWRENCE TIBBETT: 

Miss A. Godson of 
Toronto reminds me that our most 
gifted baritone has sung in Canada 
and that his appearai.ee as Don Juan 
de Manara next June in Covent Gar- 
den will not be his first appearance 
outside his native land, as I wrote a 
few weeks ago. Miss Godson is right, 
1 simply fell a victim of the easy habit 
of considering Canada and the United 
States one country and forgetting that 
the boundary between is an interna- 
tional one. I myself have heard Mr, 
Tibbett sing in Canadr. and that 



is an experience I could not forget 

Miss Godson says, further, that “Mr, 
Tibbett is a fine actor as well as singer, 
and I cannot understand why his last 
pictures Metropolitan, and Under Your 
Spelt t were not hits. The singing, 
surely, was glorious in each." 

And it was. But the movies, no mat- 
ter how many singers succeed in them, 
are primarily a medium of visual, not 
aural, entertainment. The audiences 
want to be delighted by an entertain- 
ing and believable story. Mr. Tibbett 
has simply been unfortunate in the 
plots selected for him. I am told that, 
during the filming of Under Your 
Spell, he offered a substantial sum of 
money to be allowed to retire from 
the production. But that wasn't pos- 
sible. 

So many complex forces go Into the 
making of movies that an individual 
artist is at the mercy of forces entirely 
beyond his control. To a large degree, 
the success of every movie star de- 
pends upon others than himself. 

Remember, Miss Moore had three 
fiat failures before her big success. 
Her singing was not much improved in 
that film, One Night of Love . As a 
matter of fact, her voice had actually 
dwindled in size since her first pic- 
tures, as had her figure. But recording 
technique was better . . . and, as much 
by accident as anything else, she hap- 
pened to be the heroine of a story 
that the public liked and wanted to 
believe: a poor girl, and an American, 
arrived, overcoming every obstacle 




Left: Qusolina Giannini, on the Sunday Evening Hour 
April 4. Right: Lawrence Tibbett: “most gifted baritone" 



and joined the Metropolitan Opera. 

Alas, in the movies as in the radio, 
wherever a microphone is used, it is 
not always the greatest artists that 
appear to best advantage and receive 
the highest salaries. 

* * * 

SECOND, about RICHARD 
STRAUSS: 

Jane A. Forbes, of St. Louis, asks 
why so little of the music of Richard 
Strauss is played. “We never hear his 
great operas," she says, “and I am 



hungry for the Rosenkavalier* Won't 
you ask somebody to play those 
waltzes." 

Here's your chance to please a lady, 
gentlemen. But it will cost you good 
money. If there's one reason more than 
another why the Strauss music is not 
heard, it’s because tlie royalties are 
very high , „ . and neither sponsors nor 
radio networks like to spend any more 
money than they must for the privilege 
of playing music and in that, no doubt, 
they are much like the rest of us! 
* * * 

THIRD, about ORGAN MUSIC: 

Mrs, R. A. Shreve, of Carbondale, 
Illinois, says there is not sufficient 

serious organ music on the air: "We 

never hear the Chorale Preludes of 
Bach, the master works of Cesar 
Franck for the most complete of all in- 
struments, Is there no spot in the day 
for such music?" 

There should be, arid the only out- 
standing network series I know is 

that of Charles Courboin over the 
Mutual network. The distinguished 
Belgian organist gave a fine memorial 
program last week of the works of 
Charles Marie Widen 1 T who died in 
March at the age of 93. after a long 
and distinguished career. 

Maurice Marechal is making a trans- 
continental tour next season and 
should be heard over the microphone. 
For that matter, we have many fine 
organists of our own. It would be 
simple enough to pick up a vesper 
service from any of the 
great cathedrals, and un- 
less I am wrong such a 
program would be widely 
enjoyed. 

* * * 

FOURTH, about KIR- 
STEN FLAGSTAD: 

Miss Helen Mobert, of 
the NBC Artists Service, 
assures me that Kirsten 
Flagstad has no intention 
of withdrawing from our 
midst next year. The ru- 
mor has been current that 
the great Norwegian 
prima donna would take 
a year's rest from her 
arduous labors. She is 
independent of her pro- 
fessional income, and 
could easily do without 
her earnings. 

But she likes to sing, 
and she win continue— 
at least, that is Miss Mobert’s stated 
opinion. 

♦ * * 

AND THE LAST for todav, a ques- 
tion about JOSEF HOFMANN: 

A listener asks if I really think 
him the greatest broadcasting pianist. 

Yes! I most certainly do! Paderew- 
ski and Rachmaninoff, the only other 
pianists of Mr, Hofmann's eminence, 
are not broadcasting. The emotional 
qualities in his playing vary, but he is 
always master of what he is doing. 



DAS RHEINGOLD 



By Richard Wagner 

April 3, 1:50 p.m. EST 
(12:50 CST; 11:50 a.m. MST; 10:50 PST) 
NBC-Red Network 

Wotan Frit d rich Schorr 

Danner Julius Huehn 

Froh Hans Clemens 

Cage Rene Habich 

A I bench ...... Eduard Hibith 

Mime . * Kiri Uuffcoetter 

Fiseli . Herman Cordon 

Pairvcr Emanuel List 

Fricka ....... Karin Brannll 

Freia Dorolhee Minsk I 

Erda .*.*.*., . Doris Doe 

Woglmde Stella Amhtva 

Weltgunde Irra Ptiina 

Floss h Side , Doris Doe 

Conductor; Artur Bodamky 

In all id music, Richard Wifno'i "Da* Rhein- 
Cold," introductory work of the mighty “Ring d« 
Vi chela n ern." has no parallel for grandeur and 
breadth of conception. Instead of following the 
Italian style of individual arias set to simple 
actttnpjniittcfii. Wiener, in "Da* Rhein cold," built 
an elaborate musical structure* involving thematic 
development* in which voice and! instruments are 
complimentary'. 

Broadcast of the Wagner master -work on Sat- 
urday, April 3. will mark the first Saturday 
matinee of the Metropolitan's annual Spring tour. 
It will be put on the air from Ihv Boston Opera 
Hou« with Friedrich Schorr singing the leading 
role. 

Schorr made hfa dehut as "Wotan" 25 years 
a co in Austria, and Is regarded us the ranking 
Wagnerian baritone of our day, one of the great 
e*it of all time. He stand* with Kirsten Flagstad 
and Lnnrltx Melchior a Wagnerian Interpreter. 

To Wagner, the Hive r Rhine was the source 
of alt German legend. The curtain rises an a 
strange scene Mow the surface of the water, 
where three Rhine maidens are swimming around 
l he rock on which ihe Rhine gold is kept, sing- 
ing their plaintive and beautiful song. 

They have j visit ur, Albert ch, a hideous dwarf 
of the race of NieMungs, or gnomes, who pas- 
sionately desires the maidens. They avoid him, 
hut suddenly a brain of the rising sun thrusts 
through the water, shining upon the gold, and 
Alherich lenms that whoever will renounce wo- 
man and make of the gold u ring can be master 
of the world. The middens, believing him too 
amorous to he inter cited in mere gold, leave 
The precious metal unguarded, and he suddenly 
seizes it and flee*. 

Scene 11 open* on a mount it Ip top, showing the 
Castle of WtdhaHn, hnmi ol the gods. There is 
i rouble in the heavens. Urged on by Loge, the 
god of fire. Wotan. Ihe father-god, has had the 
teionts Fafncr and Fasnll build ior him the great 
Castle of Walhalla, Ihe price of the castle fa to 
be Freia, goddess of youth and beauty, from 
whose garden the god* must eat an apple each 
day. if they arc not In perish. 

Sleeping on the gi'as% are Wot an amt his wife, 
Fricka. In the distance fa the new castle. Wo tan 
aw .ike ns rejoicing, but Fricka is alarmed for 
SFrcia. Wot an tries to calm his wife by telling 
her he has sent Log* to earth to find a substi- 
tute there, Freda enters In derp distress, followed 
by the giants and her brothers Donncr and Fmh- 
Thc giants demand pay for their labor, Lose re- 
turns from his trip to earth to report that only 
one person — -A! bench- — fa wilting to renounce the 
love of woman for treasure. The giants consent 
to accept the treasure in place nf Freia, hut take 
her away as hostage Wotan goes with Loge to 
j&Jberich, Ihe dwarf must lie made to give up 
bis treasure. 

Scene til. Albcrich, master now of ihe under 
world, has developed into a tyrant. He forces 
.Mime to make for him a magic helmet, the tarn 
helm, by means of which he can make himself 
invisible,. nr convert himself to any other form 

hi Hilt 

Wotan and Loge appear, and trick Aiberith 
into turning himself into a toad, While he fa thus 
moment aril} impotent, Wotan takes the tarn 
helm from him. Thus robbed, he returns lo nor- 
mal. but remains in the |»wfr of the gotfa- 
fti Scene IV. Wotan ami Loee have A! bent h 
prisoner in the upper world, and force him to 
give up not unfa the Rhine gold but the ring 
as well. Before parting with the latter, however, 
he lays a fearful curse upon if, which Wotan 
fgnores, 

. The riant «, who have Freia as hostage for the 
treasure, now demand payment, saying that gold 
hiusl He piled completely about her. The gokl 
fa m .irked until only a chink remains, which must 
N' filled by the ring itself. Only .dter persuasion 
does Wotan complete the golden barricade. The 
Curse of the Ring immediately becomes evident. 
Fasolt and Fafntr quarrel over the treasure, and 
FasulL is shun. Fafner then departs with the 
treasure. Douuer, in a greal stnrm, makes a 
rainbow bridge to the Castle of Wallialta, usd 
ihe gods eider in state. — — 
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C HICAGO. “Jack Benny came back 
to bis old home town. Waukegan, 
UL t last week and was treated to 
a Lindbergh reception. Why, even 
NBC was talking about broadcasting 
the ballyhoo of the two Jack Benny 
days, but it’s rumored they feared 
other comics would have grown jeal- 
ous. Greeted, as the Century arrived, 
by a reception committee including 
your reporter, a motor cavalcade took 
Jack to the North Chicago town, whez'e 
everyone knocked oil work and school 
pupils gaped at their illustrious alum- 
nus. Parades, red fire, an elm tree 
planting, hospital visits, a Chamber of 
Commerce banquet and a ball were on 
the card of fun for Waukegan — but to 
the highly nervous Jack it all must 
have seemed rather hysterical, for the 
same Jack confided to me as we met 
at the La Salle Street station in Chi- 
cago, “If I see a piece of bunting, I'll 
die!” . , . Gleanings from Mary Liv- 
ingstone meantime at their Hotel 
Sherman suite; “I haven't seen Baby 
Joan for five long weeks and I can 
hardly wait to get back to her ... Yes, 
1 guess we'll settle permanently in 
Hollywood. Do I look like I'd been on 
a diet? The flu and overwork had me 
down. That diet talk was poppycock. 
Here^ — let me read you a poem.’’ 



graph hunters — all coming to see the 
“home town” go on the air. Half De- 
troit was there - . . But now- — time for 
the show to go on— and radio had done 
something new. That's what makes 
radio great! 

In a week crammed full of big-time 
stars visitng t he Windy City , up 
popped Lum f n' Abner from Holly- 
wood. St nick out by the taxi strike , 
they i pondered at the mysterious lim- 
ousine mftlfljf greeted them at the sta- 
tion, Then the chauf- 
feur explained. The 
car, their sponsor's, 
was at their com- 
mand. 

Gertrude Niesen 
had tier troubles last 
week in her air dash 
to m a k e th e FI o 1 1 y wood 
Hotel broadcast yet 
miss but two nights 
at Chicago's Chez Pa- 
re e where she is ap- 
pearing. Head winds 
and cancelled fights 
made her a half-day 
late for rehearsals of 
the program. Then, 
on her return fight. 




T HE networks are always read; -and 
willing to give listeners something 
new and different. Thus, when 
Archibald MacLeish, Pulitzer prize 
winner for poetry in 1932, submitted 
to CBS a poetic drama written espe- 
cially for radio, it was immediately 
accepted. Therefore, on Sunday night, 
AprU 11, if you’re not listening to Jack 
Benny, you can tune in CBS and lis- 
ten to “The Fall of the City.” 

If you enjoy the game of baseball, 
you udll be glad to 
learn that Babe Ruth , 
the "Sultan of Swat” 
will step before a 
CBS microphone 
twice meekly starting 
Wednesday, April 14, 
to give the listeners 
some inside informa- 
tion on his favorite 
sport. From time to 
time, he will intro~ 
duce some of the 
leading players of the 
game a?td proceed 
to interview them. 
Moreover , there unit 
be a weekly prize 
contest in which the 
listeners will be given 



not . . . The same net is sending Walter 
R. Brown all the ivay from New York 
and Mdrvin S. Adams all the way from 
San Francisco to the South Sea Is- 
land s, 1,800 mites southwest of Hawaii, 
just to do one f5-mmu£e broadcast of 
the total eclipse of the sun on June 8, 

April 21 is the date set for the new 
series of talks by Mrs. Roosevelt, wife 
of the President. She will be heard 
Wednesday nights over 2D stations of 
the NBC-Blue network for at least 
thirteen weeks . . , Continuing the pa- 
rade of new shows brings the an- 
nouncement that NBC’s Red network 
will present a new comedy drama, 
tilted “Lorenzo Jones,” to be heard 
Mondays through Thursdays starting 
April 26: 

Another neto series to start soon mill 
be a dramatization of the famous 
comic strip , "That’s My Pop” . . . And 
if what we hear is true, you can expect 
to hear a program which will be con- 
ducted after a fashion of the “Bingo” 
games that are so popular nowadays . 
Jt toil! be new to all of us. 

Kilocycle Chatter: Joan Blaine, 

popular dramactress is said to be all 
set to sign on the dotted line for a 
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My, my! Your Sunday Evening Hour 
announcer, Truman Bradley, man- 
about -Chicago and eligible bachelor, 
was selected by fashion tor iters as one 
of the Windy City’s ten best-dressed 
men. Tell me, Truman , tahat kind of 
a tie should you to ear with this prune 
of envy l am about to toss at you? 

What happens when a Coast -to- 
Coast broadcast moves into an average 
private citizen’s home? I know — as 
those of you who tuned in learned — 
for i sat in on the Smilin' Ed McCon- 
nell program from the home of Ai and 
Nancy Charlebois, at Royal Oak, Mich. 
AI, you know, won Ed's diet contest — 
and a broadcast. Well, several of us 
flew over for the unusual stunt and 
met the Charlebois family before the 
program. Nancy was a bit flustered: 
AI took the occasion gracefully. In 
their small living-room, as large an 
ensemble as it would permit was 
packed tightly around the rehearsing 
Smilin' Ed, Conductor Palmer Clark, 
Songstress Karolyn Harris and Detroit 
Announcer Victor L infoot. Facing the 
living-room in every room permitting 
a view were chairs — sixty of them — 
and. yes, they came from Jake Spiller, 
tiie town’s funeral director. Most of 
them were empty now; in one sat six- 
year-old. red -headed Pat. the Charle- 
bois heir. He was watching McConnell 
intently. The reason soon became ap- 
parent. when Pat whispered to his 
grandmother, “That man sat down and 
busted a chair, didn’t he?” ... 1 asked 
Nancy if her life had been plagued by 
dust-covered friends of long who 
sought to be her guests for the day, 
“Yes,” she said, "it was terrible. But 
we haven’t a home phone. Most of 
them called AI at hts office in Detroit 
Some wrote me special delivery let- 
ters, 1 didn’t even remember many 
of them.” Nevertheless, Nancy was 
tii rilled. Now the seats were filling. 
His Honor, Mayor H. Lloyd Clawson, 
of Royal Oak, had arrived. The streets 
outside were jammed with automobiles 
and peo p te — c ur 1 osi ty seek e rs—au t o- 



the plane was delayed 
several times and 
grounded finally at 
St. Louis because of 
bad weather. There 
she and her father 
boarded a train — and 
its boiler exploded! 
Finally they were 
under way again and 
Gertrude arrived at 
the Chez Puree just a 
quarter - hour before 
her scheduled floor 
appearance! 

Scoop: Fred Allen 
is a very tired man, 
and when Ms con- 
tract expires early in 
July, he's expected to 
journey to Hollywood 
for q rest. 




I’m getting tiled of 
writing those post- 
ponement notices for 
the renewed NBC 
Minstrels, starring 
Gene Arnold, so I'll 
only repeat the net- 
work’s promise that 
definitely, quite def- 
initely. the premiere is now set for 
Wednesday night, April 21 , . . Another 
delay is Little Jackie Heller’s return to 
the Windy City. It may be April 15 or 
later before the NBC Jamboree has 
him back . . . “Tale of Today” will be 
missing Joan Blaine’s voice April 4 
and II. but she’ll be back in the show 
April 18 after her southern vacation 
. . . Funniest master of ceremonies I’ve 
seen or heard for years is Morey Am- 
sterdam, ex-Al Pearce Gangster, who 
is rolling the populace onto the College 
Inn dance floor for which Trumpeter 
Red Nichols and his jam band are 
making the music. Baskets of plums, 
Morey, and share some with Red for 
his smooth swing ... Also plums to 
Hugh Studebaker for the MBS show, 
"Drums of Conscience,” March 21. 



Top: Lovely Christina Lind, 
newest singing star on the ra- 
dio horizon. She’s on MBS’ 
”1937 Radio Show.” Center: 
Boris Morros. Paramount mu- 
sic director, with Comedian 
Lynne Overman and Mary 
Carlisle, who starred in 
"Paramount on Parade.” 
Above: Fredric March, re- 

cently a Radio Theater guest 
in “Death Takes a Holiday.” 



an opportunity to 
forecast each week's 
winners of the 16 
major league games . 

Tim and Irene, 
Bunny Bengali's or- 
chestra and Del Shar- 
butt as master of 
ceremonies will make 
up the talent roster 
of a new show titled, 
"Fun In Swing Time” 
which makes its de- 
but over Mutual’s 
Coast- to-Coast net- 
work on Sunday, 
April 13. You may 
recall Tim and Irene 
substituted for Jack 
Benny last Summer 
while the air comic 
was vacationing. 



Band Notes: Phil 

Harris opens ai the 
swan k Cocoa n a t 
Grove in Los Angeles 
on April 13. This is 
rite spot where Phil 
first established an 
enviable reputation 
as an ork pilot. As 
soon as the Jack Benny series is ended y 
he departs for an engagement at the 
Texas Fair in Dallas . . . Rudy Vallee 
and his boys are also scheduled for 
two weeks' engagement at the Texas 
Fair beginning July 12. 

Pat Barnes and Nat BrusilofiTs or- 
chestra took an audition for a chain of 
stores last week ... Ed Lowry, who 
was heard last year in a variety show 
over NBC, will be back on the air as 
emcee of a new Mutual show. 

You've heard programs that are u dif- 
ferent, Graham ” hut NBC is certainly 
going in for the unusual on April 29 
vjfien it sends a short-wave program 
to Africa for the sole purpose of enter- 
taining a hippopotamus t Ripley -it-or- 



ne w show to start in a few weeks . . , 
The reports have it that Bobby Breen 
leaves the Eddie Cantor show at the 
end of the present series and will be 
replaced by another young singer now 
being heard on a West Coast airing 
. . . Ted Malone winds up his CBS se- 
ries Friday, April 2 . . * Long, lean 
and lanky Tiny RufFner leaves his job 
in the East and will go west to take 
charge of the A I Jolson, Joe Permcr 
and Milton Berle broadcasts from 
Hollywood . . . Ben Bernie found Flor- 
ida deserted and returns to Hollywood 
for Iiis broadcast of April 13, when he 
will have Eddie Cantor as his guest. 

The Jessica Draganette show, which 
started out to present a series of light 
operettas , changed its formula to a 
straight musical concert because of 
the limited field . . . Viman Delia Chi- 
esa, whose voice is one of the best ou 
the kilocycle band, is planning a trip 
east for a few weeks , inhere NBC will 
give her the build-up she deserves. 
This girl is destined ito be one of the 
big names on radio T mark my zoord . . , 
Nothing much has been said about it, 
but on March VJ Amos V Andy cele- 
brated their ninth year in radio. Bill 
Hay has been toith the team since they 
started on the networks in 1928 . 

Jack Benny’s show and Phil Baker’s 
airing fade from the ether on June 27 
for the Summer months. The boys 
will be back in the Fall, but in the 
meantime other shows will be substi- 
tuted in order to hold those two valu- 
able network spots. 

Ray Knight and his gang have been 
reviewed for another stanza on that 
Sunday afternoon Mutual show? , , . 
Ditto for the Jack Oakie CBS airing, 
and the same goes for AI J olson, which 
is an entirely differeiit show since it 
has acquired the Parkyakarkus humor 
. . . The AI Pearce and Rex Chandler 
shows have also been renewed , but the 
latter airing shifts from its Friday 
night spot to a Saturday evening berth . 




CLARK GABLE ON RADIO THEATER! 



GUESTS, SPECIAL EVENTS 6 PREMIERES 



'Das Rheingold' 
Keeps 'Met' 
On Air 

Despite the conclusion of the regu- 
lar New York season, opera lovers 
throughout the country will have an 
opportunity to hear the Metropolitan 
presentations this Spring as a result 
of NBC's decision to broadcast the 
Boston season. 

First to be put on the air by the 
Metropolitan company from the Bos- 
ton Opera House will be Richard Wag- 
ner’s masterwork '‘Das Rheingoid,” 
broadcast Saturday, April 3. 

Friedrich Schorr, great Wagnerian 
baritone, heads the distinguished cast, 

A week later, on April 10, over the 
same network, NBC will carry Mas- 
cagni's “Cavalleria Rusticana" and 
Humperdinck's fairy tale opera, “Han- 
sel and GreteL" Milton Cross, veteran 
announcer, will go to Boston for the 
programs, 

“Das Rheingold” is the introductory 
work of the great Wagnerian “Iling 
des Niebelungen ” two parts of which 
—“Die Walkure” and "Siegfried"— 
already have been presented during 
the New York season. 

The Humperdinck opera, “Hansel 
and Gretel,” traditionally given on 
Chris tmas Eve, is the only one to be 
repeated over the networks this sea- 
son, 

Saturday, April 3 
2 p.m. EST (1 CST) NBC 



Edgar Guest Starts 
New Show On April 6 

Replacing “Welcome Valley” at the 
same time and over the same stations, 
a new Edgar Guest program titled “It 
Can Be Done,” will make its bow on 
Tuesday, April §, over the NBC-Blue 
network. 

Under the same sponsor as “Wel- 
come Valley ” "It Can Be Done” will 
bring to the microphone men and 
women who have succeeded in the face 
of great or unusual odds. Dramatiza- 
tions of incidents met in overcoming 
these handicaps will be heard on each 
program. Mr. Guest will continue in 
readings of original poems. 

First success story on the new pro- 
gram will be presented by Dr, F. E* 
Austin of Hanover, N* H., who origi- 
nated the idea of placing ant colonies 
in glass-walled boxes for popular sale. 
Dr. Austin will tell his own story, and 
the account of some other unusual 
success will be presented in dramatic 
form. 

Guest, “America’s Poet Laureate,” 
has been commuting between Detroit, 
his home, and Chicago, for years to 
appear on the Welcome Valley pro- 
gram, Known to millions of newspa- 
per readers for his daily column of 
verse, his success on the air was im- 
mediate and lasting, 

Tuesday, April 6 

8:30 p.m. EST (7:30 CST) NBC 



THURSDAY. April 1 

"The: Life of Robert Bruckner.” 2 pm, EST 
(1 CST), XBC. ftten Who Made America 
dramatization. 

Vladimir Brenner. George Crook. 2 pm. EST 

<1 CST), XBC Music Guild *u*-i*. 

Announcers Battle of Wits, 2:15 Jim, EST (1:15 
CST), CBS. 

Ted Lewis. Marjorie Moffett. 3 pan* EST (7 
CST), CBS. Kate Smith'* eue^is, 

Brahms* "Third Symphony.** 8:45 p.m, EST (7 
{7:45 CST), XBC. Symphony Or 

rhestra. 

"Is National Planning Inevitable 9.30 pm. 
EST <3:3C CST), NBC, America** Town 
Meeting discussion by I>r. Glenn Frank and 
Mordecai J. ErekieL 

Amelia Ear hart Putnam, George Putnam. Paul 
Mantz, John Barymore. June Travis, Char- 
lie Grimm. 10 p.m. EST (9 CST), XBC 
Crosby's guests. 

FRIDAY, April 2 

Lady Jeans. YeHa Ptssl. 330 p.m. EST (230 
CST), XBC. Organs a rpsi chord recital, 

Jeannette MacDonald in "Maytime, " and Ken 
Murray and Oswald, 9 p.m. EST (8 CSX). 
CBS. Holly worn 1 Hotel guest*. 

Leopold Stokowski, Walter B. Pitkin. 10 p.m. 
EST (9 CST), CBS, Philadelphia Orchestra. 

SATURDAY, April 3 

Wagner's “Oas Rheingold,” 2 p.m. EST (1 
CST), NBC- Metropolitan Opera Mat lute, 

American Art Association auction, 4 15 iun. 

EST (3:15 CST), NBC. 

Shaving Contest* 6:15 p.m, EST (5 : \5 CST), 
MBS. 

Al Duffy. Raymond Scott Quintet. 7 p.m* EST 
(6 CST), CBS, Saturday Night Swing Club 
guests. 

The Milk Brothers, 8 p,m, EST (7 CST) r 
NBC. EsJ Wynn's guests. 

Gene Arnold and Minstrel Troupe. 9 p.m. EST 
(8 CST), NBC, Barn Danre guests, 

SUNDAY, April 4 

Jan Pee re e* Louis Purdey, Francis Rowe, Sydney 
de Vries, Hudson Carmody, Edwina Eustis, 
Jeanne Palmer, Louis Bave. 12,30 p.m* EST 
(11:30 a m. CST), NBC, Radiu City Music 
Hall guests- 

20th Anniversary World War program* 1 :3G 
p.m. EST (12:30 CST), CBS. 

Joseph Schuster. 3 p,m. EST (2 CST), CBS, 
New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
guest. 

"Eve of SL Aones," by Keats. 7 p.m, EST (6 
CST), CBS. Columbia Workshop drama- 
tization. 

Victor Moore and Helen Broderick* B p.m, EST 
(7 CST), CBS. Premiere new Twin Stars 
series. 

General Motors Concert- 8 p.m* E5T (7 CST), 
NBC New spot. 

Dusolina Gianmm* soprano. 9 pin. EST (8 CST), 
CBS- Ford Sunday Evening Hour gueft. 

Gladys Swarthout, Frank Chapman, Robert Arm* 
b roster's orchestra* 10 p.m. EST (9 CST), 
NBC* Changed from Wednesday night, 

California Concert. 10 p.m. EST (9 OT > . NBC, 

From Victoria to George V* 10:30 p.m. E^T (930 
CST)* NBC 

MONDAY, April $ 

Helen Stansbury. 11 a m. EST (10 CST), CBS. 
Maeariue of the Air guest. 

Edwin C* Hill. 12:15 p.m. EST (11:15 am 
CST), CBS. Premieres new Monday through 
Friday series. 

Live Stock Show at Columbia, Tennn^r. 12:30 
p.m. EST (11:30 a.m* CST), XBC. National 
Farm and Home Hour. 

Our Gal* Sunday. 12:45 p.m. EST (11:45 a.m. 
CST). CBS. New fl ve a week senes. 

Pearl Buck, -1 p.m. EST t3 CST), CBS, Guest, 
Treasures Next Door. 

Harry G. Vavra* "American Conservation Week." 
4:15 p.m* EST (3:15 CST). CBS. 

Richard Crooks. 8 l 30 p.m. EST (7:30 CST), 
NBC, Voice of Firestone guest. 

"Farewell To Arms" with Clark Gable. Josephine 
Hutchinson and Adolphe Menjou. 9 p.m. 
EST (3 CST), CBS. Lux Radio Theater 
presentation* 



Woodrow Wilson Foundation Dinner* 9:30 p.m 
EST (8 30 CST). XBC 

TUESDAY, April 6 

Colette O’Arville, 3:30 pm. EST (2 JO CST), 
CBS. Concert Hall guest, 

Beatrice Lillie* 5 pan. EST (4 CST), XBC. 
Interviewed by Nellie Revell, 

New Vork University Alumni Glee Ouh. 6:15 
pan EST 1 5 15 CST), XBC, 

Mitai Mayfair, Arthur Carron. Elizabeth Lennox, 
8 p.m. EST c7 CST), CBS- Hammerstein 
Rttnit. 

Hu*b*nds and Wives. 8 pan* EST (7 CST), XBC, 
New spot. 

It Can Be Done, Edgar A. Guest. 8:30 p.m, 
EST (7:30 CST), NBC. Premiere of new 
series. 

Frank Parker* 9 p.m* EST (8 CST). NBC, Ben 
Brrmr's gueM. 

Army Day Program. 10 p,m. EST (9 CST), NBC- 
Secretary of War Hurry H. Woodring, 
speaker, 

Emergency Peace Campaign, 10:30 p.m. EST 
(9:30 CST). XBC, 

Press Photographers Confessions. U p.m. EST 
(10 CST), XBC. 

WEDNESDAY, April 7 

Ruth Cross, novelist. H a ,m. EST (10 CST), 
CBS. Magazine «f the Air guest. 

Rochester Civic Orchestra. 3 p.m. EST (2 CST), 
NBC. 

Dr. Esmond R. Long, "Stopping Tuberculosis at 
U* Source*" 6i3G pan* EST (5:30 CSX)* 
CBS, 

Erie Pinza. 10 pan. EST (9 CST), NBC. Hit 
Parade fittest. 

Frank 0. Lowden, Supreme Court Proposal 
speech. 10:30 p.m. EST (9:30 CST), NBC. 

THURSDAY, April 8 

Edward LocsseL 2:45 pan. EST (1:45 CST), 
XBC, Piano recital. 

Eastman School of Musk- 3:15 p.m. EST (2:15 
CST). NBC, 

Ruth tiling. 7:15 pan. EST (6:15 CST), XBC, 
Guest, All St, ir Cycle. 

Bert Lytell tn "The Valiant," Royal Hawaiian 
Sand, 3 p.m. EST (7 CST), CBS- Kate 
Smiths guests. 

Kathryn Meisfe. 10 p.m. EST (9 CST)* NBC. 
Bing Crosby guest. 

FRIDAY, April 9 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 3 p.m. EST 
(2 CST), CBS, Eugene Gooden.*, conductor, 
Severih Eiaenberger, soloist. 

Miriam Hopkins and Louis Hayward in "Weimar. 
I Love. ' 9 p.m, EST (8 CST), CBS. Holly- 
wood Hotel guests 

Girl Scouts Annual Dinner* 10:30 p.m. EST (9:30 
CST). NBC .Mrs* Franklin D, Roosevelt, 
Mr*. Harper Sibley and Sir Gerald Camp- 
belt, speakers. 

Vanderbilt University* 10 30 p.m. EST (9:30 
CST). XBC Guest, Pontiac Varsity Show 

Billie Burke interviewed by Elza Sehallert. 11:45 
pan* EST (10:45 CST), NBC* 

SATURDAY* April 10 

Children's Chorus from Louisville. 11 a.m. EST 
(10 CST). CBS, 

Coalidge Foundation Music Festival, 11 :15 a.m* 
EST (10:15 CST)* CBS. 

Mount Sf* Joseph Glee Club. 1 pan. EST (12 
noon CST). CBS- 

Wigners "Hansel and Gretel" and Mascagni's 
“CinHfria Ruslkma*" 2 p.m. EST (1 
CST), NBC. Metropolitan Opera Matinee* 

William Green. 2:15 p.m. EST (1:15 CST)* 
CBS. Speaker at Social Security Luri th- 
erm* 

Cincinnati Conservatory 70th Anniversary Pro- 
gram* 4 p.m EST (3 CST), CBS. 

American Legion Auxiliary Program. 6 pan* 
EST (5 CST), CBS. 

Universal Rhythm- 7 p.m* EST (6 CST). NBC 
New spot* 

Vronsky and Babin. 8 p.m. EST (7 CST), NBC, 
Ed Wynn's guests. 

American Tamburitza String Orchestra. 9 p*m- 
EST <8 CST), XBC. Guest* National Barn 
Pance* 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 9:15 p.m* EST 
f&:15 CST), MBS. 

Miriam Hopkins, 10 p.m* EST (9 CST), CBS. 
Hit Parade ipicst. 



Stars In Drama 
of War-Time 
Romance 

Clark Gable, whose infrequent radio 
appearances are always events of the 
first importance, will bring a radio 
adaptation of Ernest Hemingway's 
“Farewell to Arms" to the Radio Thea- 
ter Monday night Josephine Hutchin- 
son and Adolphe Menjou will play 
supporting roles, 

A tragic romance set against the 
background of the Italian-Austrian 
front during the World War, “Fare- 
well to Arms*' immediately established 
Hemingway as one of the greatest of 
contemporary American writers. It 
was not his fir*si book, but in it he 
struck final maturity, and “Farewell 
to Arms" has been called one of the 
greatest love stories of modern times* 
Adapted for both stage and screen 
(the latter version played by Helen 
Hayes and Gary Cooper), it was a 
sensational success. 

The story of Lieutenant Frederick 
Henry, an American serving with the 
Italian ambulance corps, and Kath- 
arine Berkley, an English nurse, 'Tare- 
well to Arms" derives from Heming- 
way's own experiences during the war, 
and “Henry" has been called an auto- 
biographical character. 

The story in brief: One warm night, 
in a little town behind the lines, Fred- 
erick Henry meets the English Miss 
Katharine Berkley. Her love for him 
is sudden and consuming, but Henry 
at first neither understands nor recip- 
rocates. Returned to the front, he is 
wounded, arranges to be sent to the 
hospital in which she is stationed, and 
during his long stay, love overcomes 
them both. 

Recovered from his wound, Lieuten- 
ant Henry again returns to the front. 
He has sent Katharine to Switzerland 
for safety's sake, and their letters are 
intercepted by a jealous Italian major, 
played by Menjou. Unable to stand 
■both separation and silence, Henry de- 
serts, goes to Switzerland. He finds 
Katharine in a hospital. Their baby 
has been born— dead— and Katharine 
dies in his arms. 

In the dramatized version, Henry 
carries Katharine to the window, and 
standing there grief-stricken, hears Lite 
sound of celebration from the street. 
The Armistice has been signed! 
Monday, April 5 
9 p.m* EST (8 CST) CBS 



LATE FLASH* 

Despite the denials to the contrary 
that have been dying about for weeks 
past, the latest — and best — information 
to come to Radio Guide indicates that 
Fred MacMurray will step out of Hol- 
lywood Hotel April 30, to be replaced 
by Tony Martin at a rumored $750 a 
week . , * Haven MacQuarrie's “Do 
You Want to Be An Actor" may be 
replaced by Nelson Eddy's Variety 
Show . , . A new two-year contract 
has been signed by Milton Berle. 
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Grace Moore Takes 
Over Speed Show 



It's a Fight! 



CBS Plans Special 
Show — For Just 



For Gibbons 

Grace Moore again joins the select 
company of ranking opera and screen 
artists to be heard regularly on the 
air when she assumes top spot in the 
“Speed Show"* Saturday* April 3* re- 
placing Floyd Gibbons. 

Vincent Lopez* Orchestra, heal'd on 
the program since its inception last 
fall, will continue to provide the music. 

A self-made star, Miss Moore first 
determined to reach the heights after 
a successful concert with Giovanni 
Martmellj in Washington, D. C. f at the 
age of seventeen. Several years of 
trooping followed, with their ac- 
companying lean times, but after hav- 
ing succeeded in getting to Europe for 
study, she was heard by Irving Berlin, 
who Signed her for his successful 
‘"Music Box Revue/ 1 

Engagements followed not only at 
the Metropolitan Opera, but with opera 
companies abroad. Further recognition 
came through radio work and a series 
of successful films. 

Saturday. April 3 
9 p.m. EST {8 CST) CBS 



Pearl Buck Guests 
On 'Treasures' Show 

Pearl Buck, noted writer and trav- 
eler, will be the first of a group of 
well-known American authors to par- 
ticipate in the Treasures Next Door 
program In a new series beginning 
Monday, 

Idea behind the new show is to pro- 
mote Increased knowledge of, interest 
in, American authors. 

Her life in China and discussion of 
her favorite books and authors will be 
Miss Buck’s contribution to the pro- 
gram, 

Monday, April 5 
4 p*m* EST (3 CST) CBS 

Biggest Art Auction 
Will Be Broadcast 

Auction fans who hate to miss a 
sale, no matter how small, will have 
an opportunity to be present at one 
of America's biggest and most impor- 
tant on Saturday, April Z, when an 
American Art Association auction is 
put on the air from the Anderson Gal- 
leries in New York, 

Furniture, silver, paintings and min- 
iatures are among the articles to go 
under the hammer. The sale of many 
rare historical pieces from the collec- 
tion of Herbert Lawton of Boston will 
be held during the broadcast. 
Saturday. April 3 
4:15 p,m. EST (3:15 CST) NBC 



Woman Air Official 

Gives Flying Hints 

Helen Stansbury, only woman exec- 
utive in the American air transport in- 
dustry, will fill the guest pages of the 
"Magazine of the Air" over the WABC- 
Columbia network Monday. April 5. 

Miss Stansbury, who has flown 16,000 
miles in the two months since she be- 
came director of the women’s traffic 
division of United Air Lines, will tell 
listeners what clothes to take on flying 
trips, what they will enjoy eating, and 
how they may entertain themselves 
while in the air, 

B. A. Rolfe's instrumentalists, the 
regular quartet and Reed Kennedy, 
baritone, will support the program, in 
addition to the regular presentation of 
" Trouble House/* 

Monday* April 5 

11 a.m. EST (10 CST) CBS 



One Listener! 




Chicago CBS announcers challenged their New York colleagues to a duel 
of words on April 1. Here's the New York bunch drafting a reply to 
the challenge. Left to right, seated: Moore, Baruch, King, Millet, 

Wolf. Standing: Allen* Edwards, Parks, Gallop. Trout, Perry, Graham 



Vanishing Art To Be Revived In East 
As Smooth Shavers Show Their Stuff 



It probably will never sweep the 
country, but “Chin Golf* is to have its 
d i\y in the sun I 

That day is Saturday, April 3, when 
little shavers and big shavers from col- 
leges all over the Eastern seaboard 
will participate in the United States 
Chin Golf Association's Eastern Inter- 
collegiate Championship Tournament 
in New York. 

As representatives of Yale, Har- 
vard, Columbia, Fordham, New York 
University, Brown, Williams, Amherst 
and Dartmouth match strokes, the 
microphone will pick up the gentle 
scrape of the razor and the tick of the 
clock as contestants race against time. 

Gr anti and Rice, who has been in- 
vited to act as head judge, and others 
will inspect the faces of the entrants. 
Penalties will be meted out according 
to the number of “nicks’’ administered 
and the stretches of “rough” allowed 
to remain. President Harford Rowel 
of the association will read the rules. 

Quoting from the official book of 
rules, the purpose of the game is: 

" * . . to promote skill and success 
in shaving of the face; to transform 
this morning task from Us present 
status of profane drudgery into a sport 
worthy of participation by civilized 
man. and for that purpose (1) to award 
trophies to players of outstanding abil- 
ity, (2) to preserve and publicize their 
scores and (3> to establish the game 
of Chin Golf as a major sport in inter- 
collegiate competition, in club athletic 
programs, and in the Olympic games/* 

The location of the championship 
tourney: Studio L WOR. New York. 
Saturday. April 3 
6:15 p.m, EST (5:15 CST) MBS 



Hill Has New Program 

Edwin C. Hill* ace reporter and 
commentator* begins a new series for 
CBS and a cigarette sponsor on Mon- 
day, Calculated to appeal particularly 
to women, the new program will run 
Monday through Friday only, 

Monday* April 5 

12:15 p.m. EST (11:15 a.m. CST) CBS 



Jacks and Jennets 
To Face The Mike! 

Easy winner of nomination as 
This Week's Oddest is NBC's plan 
to broadcast a special program 
from “the biggest street mule 
market in the toorld” at Columbia, 
Tenti., on Monday. 

More than 1,560 males, jacks 
and jennets u?ili parade before 
NBC microphones manned bp An- 
nouncer Everett Mitchell and Wil- 
li am E. Drips, NBC agricultural 
director. 

Among the speakers mill be L. 

R. Neel, superintendent of the 17, 

S, Jack and Jennet Nursery Farm. 
Monday, April 5 

12:30 p.m. *~'T (11:30 a.m. CSTjNBC 



Mills Brothers Are 

Coming Back Again! 

The Mills Brothers* one of radio's 
most successful harmony teams, will 
return to the air as guests of Ed Wynn 
Saturday, April 3. 

A medley of the numbers that mark- 
ed their rise to fame will be offered by 
the quartet. 

The Mills Brothers retired from the 
air last year soon after the death of 
one of their number, John, Jr., who 
was the baritone and who imitated the 
tuba and third trumpet His place was 
taken by John Mills, Sr,* who originally 
taught the sons their unique harmony 
and imitations for the entertainment 
of customers in his Rellefontaine* Ohio, 
barber shop. Since then they have 
broadcast Irregularly, made a European 
tour and have made occasional ap- 
pearances in motion pictures. 
Saturday. April 3 
a p.m. EST (7 CST) NBC 



Did you ever hear of a “guest 
listener**? 

No? Well, you will! Because on 
Sunday, April 4, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System will present a special 
program for one man — the “guest star 
listener" of the day! 

He's Frederick C. Bennett, only 
white resident on tiny Herschel Island 
in the Beaufort Sea up in the Artie 
Circle and he*s one of the most isolated 
radio fans in the world! 

Bennett* a member of the Canadian 
Royal Mounted Police, was discovered 
by CBS through a letter he wrote from 
his isolated station to tell how Colum- 
bia programs lighten his dreary days 
in the frozen North, 

He wrote the message at Christmas 
time and dispatched it to Nila Mack, 
producer of the ‘‘Sunday Morning at 
Aunt Susan’s" program, one of his 
favorites. After a two and a half 
month's trip by dog sled, horseback, 
steamer, train and airplane, the letter 
has just been delivered. In order to 
find out what kind of program Bennett 
would like best, Columbia organized a 
special network of amateurs to com- 
municate with him. 

Only once in forty years has Bennett 
been away from his lonely past That 
was during the World War, when he 
went to England and enlisted in the 
Royal Air Force, He became an ace, 
was shot down by the enemy, wound- 
ed, decorated by his government. The 
war over, he returned to Herschel 
Island, where he is in charge of a 
customs house that passes but one 
ship a year. He lias been there ever 
since. 

Sunday, April 4 
9 a.m. EST (8 CST) CBS 

Launch Peace Move 

Over NBC April 6 

With Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd end Dr 
Harry Emerson Fosdlck at the micro- 
phone, a crusade to keep the United 
States out of foreign wars will be car- 
ried into millions of homes when the 
second big drive of the 1937 Emer- 
gency Peace Campaign is launched 
over NBC networks on Tuesday, April 
6, 20th anniversary of U. S. entrance 
into the World War, 

”Radio parties/' mass meetings and 
conferences in more than 2,000 com- 
munities from Coast to Coast will 
gather to hear the NBC broadcast, to 
listen as the aims of the "No Foreign 
War" crusade are explained by the 
three speakers. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, Admiral Byrd and 
Dr. Fosdlck are all closely identified 
with the peace movement. Byrd’s de- 
votion to it is the result of his volun- 
tary exile in the Anta retie several 
years ago. At that time he resolved to 
devote the rest of his life to the cause 
of international peace, 

April 6 will mark the beginning of 
the fourth cycle in a two-year plan. 

T utesday, April 6 

10:30 p*m« EST (9:30 CST) NBC 



In Organ*Harf»sichord Duel 

Lady Jeans, wife of the eminent 
British astronomical authority* Sir 
Jamcs Jeans, will be heard over the 
NBC-Blue network Friday, April 2, 
in a joint organ -harpsichord recital 
with YeJia Fessl, brilliant harpsi- 
chordist. 

Under her professional name of Susi 
Hock — she is Viennese — Lady Jeans 
has given organ concerts of distinction 
throughout Europe, Lady Jeans is in 
the United States on a concert tour. 
Friday* April 2 

3:30 p.m, EST (2:30 CST) NBC 
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T WO thugs stayed in the car. They 
left the engine running. The other 
two went into the bookie’s place. 
Each had a gun. 

"All right, you guys — line upf J 
Seven startled men jerked their eyes 
towards the door. Seven startled men 
slowly backed against the walL For 
the end of a gun-barrel can look as 
big as the end of a rain-barrel, if it’s 
pointing at your stomach. An electric 
bulb, swinging on a cord, brought out 
lines and shades of taut cruelty on the 
faces of the two gat-wielders. 

“Line up — fast*” The command was 
a whining snarl, plenty mean, and the 
snarling gunman raked his revolver — 
slash — across the wrist of one slow- 
moving youth. Blood flowed, drip — 
drip — drip to the floor. Nobody no- 
ticed it, not even the boy with the 
slashed wrist. 

“Where's the dough?" 

The tight- faced bookie nodded to- 
wards a drawer. He didn’t gesture 
with his hand. He was careful not to 
do that. 

One of the thugs yanked the drawer 
open. He stuffed bills into his pocket. 
The two of them started towards the 
door, then— 

“Jeez, a copper*" 

Both of them saw the policeman's 
blue uniform approaching the front 
door. Both ran to the back door. Then, 
as the officer legged around to the rear, 
they doubled back, burst out the front 
door and leaped into the car. It ground 
away from the curb with clashing gears 
—and another Detroit hold-up had 
been pulled off. 

A FTER it was all over. Radio Cop 
Maury Madden agreed it was one of 
the swellest, screaming, shooting chases 
he had ever enjoyed. But just before 
it started, he was taking an awful 
kidding from his buddy and bosom 
pal. Radio Cop Bob Campbell. 

“Of course, Ojfieer Madden," Bob 
Campbell was jibing, just before the 
radio blatted. “It's a great honor for 
a simple patrolman like me to be rid- 
ing with a guy that gunned if out in 
a dark alley with a burglar and got a 
citation for blowing him to hell/’ 
“Sure it is/ 1 growled Madden, with 
a wry grin, 

“Even/ 1 continued Campbell smooth- 
ly, “if that hero happens to be an 
Irish potato face," 

“Which is more — Madden started. 
Then: “Look out, Bob, that guy's in a 
whale of a hurry!" 

A sedan had just whizzed around 
the corner of Detroit’s Hayes Boule- 
vard and Kelley Avenue. Radio Pa- 
trolman Campbell shoved with his 
loot— and the accelerated police car 
spurted* swerved around a car, Camp- 
bell could drive. 

“As I was saying—" Campbell be- 
gan, eyes alert for the road. But 
neither of these blithe bluecoats was 
to have the last word in their good- 
natured tilt That final word belonged 
to police radio, which at that moment 
snapped out a bulletin: 

" Calling alt cars . . , all cars , , , Two 
men in a large sedan just stuck up an 
establishment at 1425 1 Gratiot Street 
. , , Believed to be one more in the car 
. * . Michigan license , , " 

Said Officer Campbell, suddenly: 




Madden leaned out and began firing at the fleeing ear ahead 



“That’s a big sedan and there are 
three men in it." 

Officer Madden said nothing. He 
yanked out his gun. The chase was on. 
The big sedan was going fast. Along 
Berkshire Avenue to Harper and into 
Chandler Park they tore, the police 
siren howling. 

HEBE was a flash of Are from the . 
car ahead. A bullet struck the police 
car. 

“So that’s what 11103 ’ w*ant f " growled 
Madden, Very calmly and swiftly he 
rolled down the right-hand window of 
the car. He leaned the upper part of 
his body out into the 80 -mile- an -hour 
gale that the car's speed was making. 
And coolly, a grim boredom on his 
“Irish potato face,” he began firing al 
the car ahead, 

“Swell!" roared Campbell, who loved 
to drive. For all of a sudden the sedan 
ahead just didn’t have any back win- 



dow. It had been shattered to bits. 

“Empty!" shouted Madden, throwing 
his gun down on the seat And, driving 
with one hand at 80 miles an hour, 
Campbell passed his loaded gun to his 
buddy. Whereupon the firing com- 
menced again. 

Once — twice— three times the car 
ahead swerved to escape by inches a 
crash with other cars. And twice the 
police car almost had to side-step to 
avoid piling up in the same way. Each 
time Death was not more than a hair’s 
breadth away. 

Then the big sedan and the little* 
fleet police car approached Six Mile 
Road, The light blinked red — the se- 
dan’s driver gunned his motor — and 
then the lid blew off. The green-light 
traffic already was in the intersection. 
Nothing could prevent a crash. 

Though the sedan writhed* brakes 
squealing, there was a nerve- wrench- 
ing, clanging crash as it sides wiped one 



YOU CAN'T BEAT RADIO, A POLICE CRUISER— 
AND A COP WHO SHOOTS FAST AND STRAIGHT! 



of those green-light cars. Over it went 
Campbell fought his cruiser. Some- 
how — only the patron saint of good 
drivers knows how — he managed by 
braking and twisting and by sheer 
chilled-steel nerve to avoid that hor- 
rible crack-up. It was a superb piece 
of driving, but that wasn't all Camp- 
bell could do. 

He was out of the police cruiser al- 
most as fast as Madden. The two of 
them ran across that Intersection, with 
the lights of a score of stopped cars 
playing upon them like so many spot- 
lights. 

“Wonder if any of those guys are 
still alive?" shouted Madden. And at 
once* he got his answer. 

Out of the wreck of the sedan 
climbed a guy with black, bushy- hair. 
In his right hand was a gun. He was 
scowling. He pointed his gun at the 
oncoming cops. 

QFFICER CAMPBELL jerked up his 
- revolver. He pulled the trigger. 
There was a tiny, pathetic little click. 
Campbell had forgotten, and who can 
blame him, that he had Madden s gun 
—the gun Madden had emptied when 
he broke the back window of the flee- 
ing sedan. 

For an instant — in the middle of all 
that hectic action — the universe stood 
still for courageous Officer Campbell. 
It isn't much fun to face a thug with a 
loaded gun — when your own is empty 
and useless. 

The bushy -haired guy’s gun went off. 
But* just a split second before that 
happened, Officer Madden had leveled 
his revolver, pressed the trigger* even 
while he sighted carefully. It was all 
in one smooth line of motion and— 
Officer Maury Madden's revolver went 
off first. 

That probably saved Campbell's life. 
The bushy-haired guy fell on his face 
—drilled through and through. He was 
dead when they got to him. Later* he 
was identified as Buck Miller* ex- 
convict and dead shot. 

DUT that was later. Right now* two 
- other fellows were climbing out of 
that wrecked sedan. And they had 
their hands in the air, 

“Don’t shoot!" bleated one of them* 
scared and trembling. 

They took them* handcuffed* to the 
st at ionhouse— after first learning that 
nobody had been hurt in the car the 
bandits had sideswiped. Two very 
droopy lads they were— Hymie Niskar, 
slim and with a fiddle- shaped face* 
Charlie Sanders* who was just a tight- 
lipped person without much chin. And 
later on police picked up a fourth— 
William Niskar* who, they believed* 
was in on the hold-up, 

“Four of ’em*" said sardonic Bob 
Campbell. "The boys’ll be able to play 
bridge." 

“That won’t be in the sentence/’ pro- 
tested Maury Madden, “And say, you 
mug— what was that crack about an 
Irish potato face? If 1 didn’t have an 
eye in me head — " 

“Okay, okay," Campbell interrupted 
airily, “Even a potato’s got eyes." 

And the two cops grinned at each 
other* Because cops don't usually get 
sentimental about a little thing tike 
saving each other’s lives in the course 
of duty. Especially radio cops. 
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Many People Don’t Know Whether They Are 
Getting All the Vitamins They Need in Their 
Regular Meals— Until Rad Health Shows It. 

But — by Adding ONE FOOD to Your 
Diet EACH DAY, You Can Assure Yourself 
an EXTRA SUPPLY of these 4 Vitamins 
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VITAMIN B 
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TOO LITTLE VITAMIN G 
Means Poor Growth 
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DEFICIENT IN VITAMIN A 
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ymt Older ■ U arr } ■ T 1 1*1 e to ml rip, Hccrllt tests inificjilr a large 
jn-r rentage of proplr in r Iu« riitin I rj tin not gel enough Vita- 
iitiri v. Let f- 1 Hue 1} mums 'n fn-uJi Vi'iot give JrilU IW diii/cjf 
daily supply of (lit* itece^Mury vitamin. 




TOO UTTLE VITAMIN D 

GNATTK ACTIVE* m**U. poorly 

fiirm* , <l ter tli and faws (j»r pluplrr 
csrI .■•lane) ran follow nn u filler- 
aiipfily fif V i tn ruin |MlW impor- 
tant DONE l M AMIN, 



'i'lHONG, atlmrlivr teeth 
llrdir plft lire) require plrnty of 

Vitflllllll t>* F1ri»rll- 
msnij , i Vm#t is rid) 
in litatniti II, 



N O OXE can keep strong and healthy without a 
good daily supply of vitamins A, B, D and G. 
FLEISCH MANN’S fresh YEAST is rich in these 4 
vitamins. 

Nutrition experts say that the average daily meals 
of many people may fail to provide enough of these 
vitamins to keep health up to par. 

The addition of this owe food to your regular diet 
assures you of a special EXTRA supply of these 4 
essential vitamins combined. 

Fleischmann's Yeast is the only natural food that 
provides you with such a rich supply of all 4 of these 
vitamins ai once. 

Start today to keep yourself better supplied with these 
health-building vitamins. Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann's 
Yeast daily — one cake about */i hour before each meal. Eat 
it plain, or in a little water, Order two or three days' supply 
at a time from your grocer. Fleischmann’s Yeast keeps per- 
fectly in the icebox. 




/ 




T II E ST F E L -LIKE 
STRENGTH* energy and 

ilnniinn of l^pter SUwfeil, fa- 
miiUs ili-fwt C*lifiimia TVn- 
iil» Star — «liow hr haw Iwrn 
Hell Mljipliril with till 4 uf 
thru*- nrrftMuiry* liealili-lmihl- 
fiig dtttttlnB— U, D and G. 



Copyright, iv. 17 . StaaiUrii Hraml* 1 nec # t » orated 
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c^olLtfAAMoJti 6nhf, Ne4/Pi- Picture. Max^a^l^ve 




ROMANCES 

Are t hey planning marriage? Divorce? The 
new SCREEN GUIDE keeps you advised 




IMPUDENCES 

What's the idea? There MUST be a reason 
for this. It's in the new SCREEN GUIDE 




NEWS 

Whose house is this? Why is it news? Read 
the new SCREEN GUIDE — and find out! 



NOW ON SALE AT 
YOUR NEWS DEALER'S 



IT S NEW! 
IT S A HIT! 

ECENTLY* a man was discovered who had 
PT never seen a motion picture. Magazines pub- 
* ^ lished stories about him. He was a freak. 

You go to the movies, of course. You are enter- 
tained, amused f relaxed. When you walk out of a 
theater, you leave that particular show behind you. 
But you don't escape the influence of Hollywood— 
and motion pictures. 

Mother's Sunday dress is likely to follow a Holly- 
wood-created fashion. Sister's hair-do probably is 
copied from the coiffure of her screen favorite. 
Little Brother finds his heroes among the "Tarzan" 
Weissmullers and he-man Jack Holts; the bulk of 
Father's money — when it is spent on entertainment 
— goes to the movie theater. 

Hollywood influences the clothes you wear, the 
things you eat, the speech you use. 

That is why Hollywood — and what is going on in 
Hollywood — is important to you. That is why you 
should know how motion pictures are made, and be 
familiar with the city from which they come. 

The new SCREEN GUIDE reflects the Hollywood 
scene In the most revealing medium of ail— in pic- 
tures. It IS Hollywood, brought to you between the 
covers of a magazine. It will keep you informed of 
what is going on. It will amuse you. You can sit 
down and relax in the glamor-capital of the world. 
You can take a trip each month to the most fascin- 
ating city In America — vacation through pictures, 
just as surely as if you were there. 

Probably you don't see all the new pictures. Very 
few people do. You don't have to wait for the 
shows you're interested in to play your neighbor- 
hood movie house — if you read SCREEN GUIDE. 

The new SCREEN GUIDE brings Hollywood to 
you! 

In the SCREEN GUIDE for May (now on sale) 
and in succeeding issues, you can— 

Watch Claudette Colbert become a glamor-girL 

Spend five years with Shirley Temple. 

Tour the hall bedrooms of "extra row." 

Stand side by side with the stars on the sets! Go 
to their exclusive parties! Vacation with them, ban- 
quet with them! Elope with them! 

Put Hollywood — the glamor-mecca of the world 
— on your parlor table! The stars, the studios, the 
FEEL of the entire industry is between its covers. 

Read today's NEW magazine* today's HIT 
magazine! Buy — 

Screen 

GUIDE 

PHOTO PARADE 



iPUnla* toy Acm* r liil»rniit4DMl, luck AUtiiij- 




REVELRIES 

Tragedy hovers over this gay scene. Can you 
guess why? Find out — in SCREEN GUIDE 




GAGS 

What's this? What tS this? It's a new idea— 
but get the new SCR E E N GUIDE now on sa ! el 




EXCLUSIVES 

Know them? This is an unusual picture — tak- 
en exclusively tor the new SCREEN GUIDE 



PRICE 10 CENTS 
GET IT TODAY! 
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MORE WINNERS OF I 
RADIO GUIDE'S BIG 
SLOGAN CONTEST 



In accordance urith its policy of 
printing the 'names of ALL the tutn- 
ners in its contests* Radio Guide is 
ptibiishing a complete list of the trm- 
ners in its great Haruiiorfiing-SIogan 
Dual Contest recently coiicludecL This 
week toe list more of the winners of 
S3 prizes, and toiU continue until all 
imnners' names have been published. 
Look for yours next toeefc. 

$2 Prize Winners 



Florence W* William*. Gltrunore Blvd. ; R* 
F. D, 3* New CartU, P*,| Thom a* Landry* 
Route i* Plnquemmar* La.; Albert P. Daivin. 
100 Clooe Avr^i Toronto* Ont., Can.; J, L 
Warbover. 2912 Jcfferopn* E. 3l* Uuls. Ill-S 
Bobby Jone*, 26 F.irlc PI- Montgomery, Ala.; 
Constance A. Murray. Pralria du Rocbar, UK* 
Ethel C. Moor*. 735 N* «3rd SU Philadelphia* 
Pa** H. D. Parker, Powell Rd., Holland Pat- 
ent, N. Y.t Mr*. E, Fitigerald, 205 Ravine 
Ave** Peoria* lit.; Mr*. Charlotte Loving. 
4569 Laclede St* Louie* Mo*; Mrs. Julia 

Torrence, 209 E, Cbapin, Morris* IB- 1 Flor- 
ence E* Rintoul, 2778 S. Adams Ave. f MiL- 
wauk«, Wise.; R. H. Anders. 219 N, 6th St** 
Coshocton, Ohio; Ardell Beyer, 941 Hudson 
Ave- Union City, N. J. 

Ad McKenzie* Box 614, Minot* N* Dak.; 
Edna S* Roe. Magnolia* Del*: Rosa B, Rory, 
2460 Park St-* Beaumont, Te*,; A- Diiael— 
horst, 1125 Ohio St., Quincy, HI*; Mr*. Will- 
iam Teasdale* 1107 Pacific Ax*** Peoria, III.; 
Josephine Griffin* c .'o Sharp. 5537 Cornell Ave** 
Chicago, III,; Mias Carlyle T* Fluent, Cbarlea 
City* la.; S. Cherry* Box 134, St* Clair, Pa*; 
Mrs. Charles Boles. R. F. D. 2, Kalispell, 
Mont.; Henry H, Courtney, 1026 Columbia 
Ave, N, £., Atlanta* Ga.; Dorothy T. Miller, 
540 W. 1 46th St., New York City; O, 5, Har- 
rington. 111 Key Ave.* Elm Grove, W* Va.; 
L. R„ Ingles, 810 S* nth St., St* Joseph, Mo.; 
Mrs. E. O. Jacobson* Westby, Wise.; Martha 
Marsh, 425 N, Slh St,* Arkansas City, Kans.; 
Herbert V. Hartley* R* F. D- 1, Box 139, 
Watson, W. V».; Olive Driver, 81 Massasoit 
St*. Norlhamptoti, Mass.; Minnie Smith, 3523 
Louisiana Ave., St* Louis* Mo,; Margaret 
Smith, 3541 S* Benton* Kansas City* Mo,; 
Louis RounsavcU, 702 E, 11th St** Coffeyville, 
Kans. * G. W. Richardson, 16 Fairhaim Ave*, 
Ottawa, Canada ; Herbert M, Young* 2217 N* 
Slh St.. Harrisburg, Pa*; Victor Dyer. 233 
Stanton St*# New York City; Wm. A. Davis, 
62 Walnut St** Sussex, N, J*; Della Davis, 
6?0 Abbott St., MuncSe* Ind.; Friink G. Davie, 
Box All* Springlield, Ohio; Olive Stull Davis, 
203 University* W* Lafayette, Ind. 

Marne Gilbertson, Towm-f, N, Dak*; R. T* 
Gidley, 3637 Maplewood, Dallas* Tex,; Chas, 
F* Lang, 4(18 9th St, N.* St. Petersburg, Fla*; 
Elizabeth Palmer* Cnlvert Court Apt*.; Baj- 
tiniore, Md.; Mrs. Carrie T, Palmer, 4»5 Main 
St., Dexter* Me,; H, E, Stich* 222 W. Main 
St*, Mand.m, N. Dak.; Frank McPherson* Ash 
Grove, Green County, Mo*; Leslie M. Collins, 
29 N. Aahland* La Grange* 111.; Aubrey Wil- 
son, R* F. D. 2. Kell. Ill,; George Hesshemier* 
725 South St*. Lincoln, Nebr,; Mrs. Jo*. V. 
Latham* 8 Schultz St*. Port Jervis, N* Y,; 
Harry F. Fulmer, 240 Elm St,. Wabash* Ind.; 
Mrs. Florence Earnes, 6 King St. f Greenfield 
Park. Montreal, Cnti*; Vernon B. Earnes, 214 
3. Sth St.* Millville, N* J,| Clifford Olson, 
Karlstad, Minn*; G*tn A. Olsen, Fergus Falls* 
Minn.; H. C* Lewis* R. F, D. 6, Centrolia# 
111,; Mrs. John R. Lewis, Bellevue* Nebr.; G. 
E. Lewis. Box 205, Dexter. N* M. ; Mrs, 
Theodore M. Balcoff. 306 N. Hancock. Madi- 
son* Wise.; Steve Mirerak, 569 E. Jefferson 
St-. Little Falls * N* Y.; M. B. Warner, 434 
5. Black Ave., Bozeman* Mont. ; Mrs. John 
E Warner. 240 Yellowstone, Billings* Mont,; 
Alfred S. Wiley. 2820 2nd Av*„ Richmond* 
Va*; Mrs, J, C* McWhorter, Buckhatinon* VV. 
Va,; Russell Pierce* Box 317, Camden, Ark* 
Mr*. A. B* Chubbuck* PactoU* S* Dah.; 
Evelyn B. Cooper, Box 535* Ft. Peck, Mont.; 
Melvin A. Sburtx* 310 N. Hersey* Ave** Beloit* 
Kans*; Harry E. Toyer# 68 Luxton Ave-* Win- 
ni peg. Man.. Can.; Mrs* Roy Armstrong. R* R- 
3. Ottawa. Ill,; Arthur Homewood. 183 W. 
Seneca St.* Sherrill. N. Y,; Joseph A. Brasaill* 
233 Somerset St M Gloucester. N, J.| Jerome 
M. Wells* 121 Humphrey* Lo gam port* Ind.; 
Mrs, Henry C* Barnett* Ellsworth, Kans*; 
Mrs. Jo#* Fahey, Washington SL Dalton. 
Mass.; Mrs. Hazel Hendten, Farmer City. IIL; 
T* L* Henry, Jr*, 218 Cecil Ave*. Knoxville* 
Terns.; Hubert Greenheck, Wahpeton, N* Dak.; 
C* D* Waller, Black River Falls, Wise,; C. M. 
Harter* 1724 Oxley Si*. 5. Pasadena* Calif,; 
Katherinr Marmono, 289 Gaston Ave., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. : Mrs* Grace Sholts, Olivia* Minn*; 
Mrs. Lester Story* 1 1 1 10th Ave„ $* E*. Aber- 
deen. S, D. ; Julia M. Enright, Park wood, 
Janesville, Wise-: Veda Martha Anderson, 

Highwood, lit.; H. A. Horn. Live Oak. Fla.; 
EvetSttt E. Greene, R. F. D* 2. Box 448* 
Bremerton, Wash.; Mrs. Manfred Anderson, 
7024 33rd Ave.* Kenosha, Wise*; Bertha K. 
Bartlett. 517 Summit Ave.* Eau Claire, Wise.: 
S. J. Wiersma* Doan* Iowa; Dorothy Boyd 
Keys, 1739 Harvard Blvd., Dayton, Ohio; 
James L. Dnvitt, 842 Chicopee St.. Willlinaft— 
sell. Mass. ; Fred Nord* 434 Liberty Ave** 
Jersey City* N. J,; Betty Jeffrey. 828 Emer- 
son St*, Saginaw* Mich*; I. C. Sease* 8 John 
St.. Greenville, S. C*; Mis# Anna Unruh* R. 3* 
Avon, S Dak.; Fairy Dickson* Lewistown* 111. 



Look for more winners of cash 
prizes in the great Radio Guide 
Slogan Contest — next week! 



CRIME ON THE AIR 

BY PHIL WECK 



H E WAS ir Ti Diavolo* — the man 
they eautdnH hang! He was the 
terror of Chicago’s vast Italian 
district, a cunning* murderous rogue 
who headed a band of fifty of the 
most desperate killers in Chicago po- 
lice history* He boasted that the po- 
lice would never get him — nnd that if 
they did* they could never execute 
him, because he couldn't be killed by 
hanging! 

4i Il DiavokT was wrong. He tens 
caught — arid he was hanged. You may 
have heard hi s macabre story over 
your local radio slation—and if you 
didn’t, you missed one of the most 
thrilling true detective stories ever put 
on the air. Don't miss another one 
like it! 

Brought to you by O^cial Delec- 
ting magazine, these radio dramatiza- 
tions present in thrilling form the 
stories of actual crimes and criminals, 
the accounts of the solution by master 
detectives of the most b a filing crimes 
of our times- 

In these fifteen-minute weekly radio 
dramas, you are given fact material 
that you can get nowhere else* Be- 
cause the Official Delcclirc tran- 
scriptions are prepared from actual 
records by the staff of the fastest- 
growing true detective story magazine 
in the field today. They are adapta- 
tions of stories that have appealed in 
Official Detect ire magazine* and they 
are the most accurate behind-the- 
scenes pictures of what goes on in 
American police stations and detective 
bureaus today. In them are contained 
material that you will not* cannot find 
anywhere else. 

H OW does Official Defective get this 
first-hand factual material, usu- 
ally long before any competing mag- 
azine has been able to obtain it, and 
put it on the air T in some cases, before 
the criminals have even been sent to 
prison? 

I t’s no accident. Endless effort and 
and care is put into Qf/iciol Detec- 
tive transcriptions to make them the 
most authentic, most dramatic crimi- 
nal dramatizations on the air. A corps 
of workers* including some of the best- 
known names in radio, is responsible 
for their production. It includes a 
staff of script writers* expert in that 
form of dramatization* It includes one 
of the most experienced production 
men in the business. And the actors 
and actresses who play the various 
parts have had years of network 
experience. They're capable of putting 
these dramas on the air in all their 
thrilling reality. 

The program really has its begin- 
ning in the local police stations scat- 
tered about the country. It starts 
whenever a major crime is committed 
and ends its first phase when that 
crime is solved* 

A FTER the detectives have solved the 
case the program enters its sec- 
ond stage of development. That starts 
when one of the 207 Ojfficial Detec- 
tive correspondents runs* drives* en- 
trains or flies to the scene of the crime. 
No matter whether it is In South Eagle, 
Texas* or Karst’s Camp, Montana, or 
the heart of New York City, a cor- 
respondent is there almost immedi- 
ately* He interviews the detectives 
who solved the case* snaps his can- 
did camera here and there* sets up his 
portable typewriter and within a short 
time has a complete story of the crime 
and its solution, with pictures, on its 
way to the Chicago office of Official 
Detective, 

In Chicago the story is edited* illus- 
trated* and then started on its quick 
journey through the complex process 
which will end only when it rolls from 
' the mammoth presses in final printed 
form* 

Then the radio work really begins 
in earnest. The editorial board of the 



magazine and the script writers and 
production men for the program pore 
over that issue. Some of the stories 
are of course not fitted for radio adap- 
tation. Others, like the fabulous story 
of the man who couldn't be hanged, 
are radio ^naturals. 1 ’ And when those 
stories are w r eeded out* the script 
writers go into action. It is their job 
to reduce that story into radio scenes 
that can be presented %vithm a fifteen- 
minute period. 

It's not an easy job* Some of those 
crimes have taken weeks, months, to 
investigate* But they must be reduced 
to fifteen minutes of running time, and 
in that reduction they must not lose 
any of their essential dramatic ele- 
mems. 

After the script writers have pre- 
pared the continuity it is read by the 
OjjickU Detective editorial board* 
The editors rarely change that script, 
but occasionally a change or an im- 
provement will be suggested* Some- 
times the script is scrapped and done 
over entirely* 

T HE official o.k. on the script, it is 
given to the actors and produc- 
tion men. Theirs is not the regular* 
every-day broadcasting show tech- 
nique. The cast assembles around a 
table for rehearsal, each member read- 
ing his lines, with the production man 
correcting, suggesting improvements 
and changes, and giving cues to the 
sound-effects man. They go through 
the program at least half a dozen 
limes before it is good enough to 
record. Only endless rehearsals can 
produce a top-notch performance. 

When the recording is made, most 
transcription programs are finished. 
Not so the O/Jicia/ Detective tran- 
scriptions, The first is only an audi- 
tion recording, made for the editors 
of the magazine. They, and they 
alone* hear this audition record. Again 
they criticize the show* go over it 
word for word. Sometimes, even at 
this late date, the show is scrapped 
and done over again. But not often — 
usually a good job has been done the 
first time. The audition record is ap- 
proved* the master recording is made 
from another complete re-enactment 
by the cast* The master recording 
goes to the transcription maker — and 
.mother Official Detective story is on 
the air! 



A ND America likes it! The true- life 
stories of crime solution are in- 
creasingly popular with radio listeners 
all over the country. The editors of 
Official Delect me are happy that It 
is so* for they realize that their self- 
appointed duty is being fulfilled — the 
American public is beginning to real- 
ize that the American cop is not the 
flat-footed* thick-headed lout he has 
been pictured, but an upright. Intel- 
ligent, clear-thinking and straight- 
shooting officer of the law who sees 
to it that the public and the public’s 
rights are protected as they should be 
protected. 

Convincing all the citizens of this 
country that their protectors are on the 
job and performing efficiently is a big 
job — after so much false propaganda. 
But it is a worthy task — one that will 
pay benefits to all when accomplished! 

You can hear OFFICIAL DETEC- 
TIVE transcriptions on these stations: 



WELl New Haven, Conn 
WCAO Baltimore, Md. 
WORL Boston* Mass* 
WSAR Fall River. Mass. 
WCAP Asbury Park, N. J 
WOV Hew Vork*N. Y* 
WGHY Newburgh, N.Y, 
WNBX Springfield* VL 
WDEV Wattrbury* Vt. 
WLVA Lynthhur^* Va, 
WPHR Petersburg* Va, 
WHiS Bludkld, w. Va* 



Saturday 4:30 PM EST 
Friday 10:15 PM EST 
Wednesday 1 :30 PM EST 
Tuesday 7:15 PM EST 
Tuesday 10:00 PM EST 
Monday 1:15 PM EST 
Thursday 11 :30 PM EST 
Monday 6:15 PM EST 
Friday 3:30 PM EST 
Saturday 11 :15 AM EST 
Monday 5:00 PM EST 
Thursday 9:45 PM EST 



Sells IR Features 
in Six Months 

have nVld* uj* tiaim. nine* 
tp pa leMHir*! to Hup INftitoU Kte* 
CrtrM antj Iiutc I Pern mmlr Nkl* 

Hprmijiondont ti p 1 « i i 1 e a 
.vjr*, lamruml ^ S IS 

I iilipn 81*. Mflhml, Mlrft,, 
muwMLujt Kltf S I- A. njUW* 
Her «MUuJ Imndflrcr <4 icalirtfl 
Utarlr* tint tin? teautru tfiven by 
*b(i mill nr Jnr [un upnolnlmitlit. 
Mr*. flr-E Oftturr 

Mild Jr** (tiAU t.nar inotuha 
<t«r ri i r«l led ulltl V. I A. 

How do you KNOW 
you can 9 tzvrite ? 

Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the 
least bit of training, under competent 
guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back as it 
Is so easy to do* wailing for the day to 
come some time when you will awaken, 
all of a sudden* to the discovery, “I qtr 
a writer' 1 ? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing.you probably never trill tcrife* 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors 
must be internes. Engineers must be 
draftsmen* We all know that, in our 
times, the egg does come before the 
chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a 
writer until he (or she) has been writ- 
ing for some time. That is why so 
many authors and writers spring up 
out of the newspaper business. The 
day-to-dav necessity of writing — of 
gathering material about which to 
write— develops their talent, their in- 
sight# their background and their con- 
fidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute 
of America bases its writing instruc- 
tion on journalism — continuous writing 
—the training that has produced so 
many successful authors. 

Learn to write by writing 

N EWSPAPER Institute training is 
based on the New York Copy-Desk 
Method, It starts and keeps you writ- 
ing in your own home* on your own 
time. Week by week you receive actual 
assignments* Just as if you were right 
at work on a great metropolitan daily. 
Your writing is indtmcfrtafij/ corrected 
and constructively criticized, A group 
of men* whose combined newspaper 
experience totals more than 200 years, 
are responsible for this instruction. 
Under such sympathetic guidance* you 
will find that Umslead of vainly trying 
to copy some one clse’s writing tricks) 
you are rapidly developing your own 
distinctive* self-flavored style — -under- 
going an experience that has a thrill 
to it and which at the same time de- 
velops in you the power to make your 
feeling articulate. 

Many people who should be writing 
become awe-struck by fabulous stories 
about millionaire authors and there- 
fore give little thought to the $25* $50 
and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little 
time to write — stories* articles on busi- 
ness* fads, travels* sports, recipes, etc. 
— things that can easily be turned out 
in leisure hours* and often on the im- 
pulse of the moment. 

,4 chance to test yourself 

We have prepared a unique Writing 
Aptitude Test. This tells you whether 
you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing — acute 
observation* dramatic instinct, creative 
imagination* etc* You’ll enjoy taking 
this test The coupon will bring it, with- 
out obligation. Newspaper Institute of 
America, One Park Avenue* New York. 
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KINKS AND QUEENS 



RADIO GUIDE'S X-WORD PUZZLE 



(Continued from Page 3) 

were in her blood, and as she grew up 
she practised every new dance fad and 
learned every popular time* Every- 
body who heard her told her it was a 
sin she wasn't on the stage. 

But when Theresa thought of job- 
hunting, her whole body grew stilt with 
fear. *T can V' she^d cry, cant!” 
The Stabile family wasn't rich. 
When Theresa Ana turned sixteen, she 
was expected to provide her share for 
the household expenses. It almost 
tore her to pieces to answer ads in the 
papers, but she did it* After months 
of failure, she managed to land a job, 
and lor a year she sold stockings. 
Then the store staged an amateur 
show, and Theresa won first prize. 
One of the judges happened to be 
George Hall* A seasoned talent-scout, 
he saw at once that the shy little girl 
had talent. But she needed experi- 
ence — self-confidence. He offered to 
take her lor an audition to a radio 
station whose manager he knew* 

/"\F COURSE, she consented, but 
^ when the day came to keep the 
appointment, her mother phoned 
George Hall that she couldn't go. She 
was actually sick with "‘job jitters.” 
‘‘Never mind!*' the orchestra leader 
told her. **111 come over for her!” 

In the little Stabile parlor, he con- 
fronted the terrified Theresa, “Can’t 
you forget yourself lor a minute?” he 
asked, “and think about me? 1 have 
a bit of influence in the entertainment 
world, and that's where you want to 
succeed. Yet you sit there entirely re- 
gardless of what impression youTe 
making on me* All you're concerned 
about is yourself* You're a fool!” 

His words were uncomplimentary, 
but his eyes were kind. 

“I can’t help it,” Theresa wailed. “I 
just go all to pieces!” 

Halt persisted, “What am I thinking 
about you this minute?” 

Theresa had to consider. “That 1 
could never make good with an audi- 
ence,” she said at last, “if I act like 
this now!” It wasn't a pleasant 
thought, but it crowded the white, sick 
fear from her* 

“Now, put on some new make-up 
and come along,” said Hall* “When you 
get to the station, look at the man 
you're going to sing for* Size him up! 
Think what will please him* Forget 
Theresa!” 

She kept her control until they got 
to the studio. Then, every time she 
started to stiffen with fright, she’d 
consider the man across the desk in- 
stead of herself. 

She's had to face many managers 
since then and she finds Hall's pre- 
scription always works. “As soon as 
you begin to size up the man who has 
the job to give, you become calm,” she 
told me, “and you make a swell im- 
pression!” 

PvOES your reputation for being seri- 
^ ous or self-sufficient keep you 
from being popular? 

Well, Vera Brodsky, the brown - 
haired, bright- blue-eyed Queen we in- 
terviewed next, knows all about the 
handicap of being thought too seri- 
ous. For Vera was a child prodigy. 
She was a perfectly normal girl, and 
as she grew up this attitude toward her 
became a major disaster. How could 
she change things? Why did she have 
to be set apart? 

One night she went to a party, de- 
termined to break the invisible ice 
that was chilling her youth. As usual, 
she was asked to play. She performed 
— quite well Everyone applauded. 

After her playing, the victrola was 
opened, the rugs rolled back, and the 
young folks started to dance. Vera 
stood. And sat. Finally her hostess 
came up with a handsome youth In 
tow* “This is Johnny Doe,” she said, 
“He admires your playing so much! 
Don't, you, Johnny?” 



When the older woman left them 
Vera timidly cast her eyes upward* 
And right there she made a startling 
discovery. Why, this good-looking, 
nice boy was scared to death of her! 
Or Vera Brodsky, who wanted so much 
for him to like her! 

“Why, you're even more embar- 
rassed than 1 am!” she cried. Sud- 
denly both of them laughed. Soon 
they were dancing together, raucous 
and liappy as any couple on the floor* 
And from then on Johnny was her 
faithful admirer. 

“To overcome the reputation of be- 
ing too serious or a monster of accom- 
plishment,” she told me, “you must 
show men you need their protection* 
And if you’re sliy as well as serious, 
it's a good thing to realize that they're 
probably as terrified of you as you arc 
of them!” 

Willie Morris* kink was quite dif- 
ferent from those of the other queens. 
For Willie %vas miserable because she'd 
spent ten years and *$20*000 in pur- 
suing a career chosen by her father. 

She lived through the crisis of her 
life in Paris* She roomed at a gay 
little pension on the Left Bank of the 
Seine, Bui Willie herself was any- 
thing but gay. She had just given a 
series of piano concerts, and it looked 
as if she were going to be playing the 
piano for the rest of her life. And 
she wanted to be a singer! 

Under her lived another American 
woman. Once, when her neighbor had 
been indisposed, Willie had offered to 
do some shopping for her. The next 
day, the woman phoned and asked 
Willie down to her apartment. She 
turned out to be Hilda Roosevelt, 
Theodore Roosevelt's cousin, and a 
woman of culture and fine musical 
discrimination. 

CHE had heard Willie’s piano con- 
^ cert at a Paris playhouse the week 
before, and she'd also listened to her 
sing upstairs, 

“You play extremely well,” she said, 
“but you could sing better* Am I 
right that you've always wanted to 
sing — that you sing naturally? As a 
way of expressing every feeling? And 
that you play as an accomplishment?” 

Willie was amazed at her perception. 
Yes, she'd always longed to sing. But 
her father had spent all his fortune on 
her education, It was too late! 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Roosevelt. 
So after days of torment and conflict, 
Willie decided she must get an expert 
opinion on her possibilities as a singer. 
It seemed to the girl that her whole 
future happiness depended on her get- 
ting into the profession she loved, 

THERE lived in Rome a Madame Bi- 
* anco, who had the reputation of 
being able to tell a voice’s future 
better than any teacher in Europe. So 
Willie took the train to Rome and 
sought her out. 

“You have a lovely voice,” said the 
great teacher, “but no training. The 
practising you've done by yourself has 
been all wrong! If you’ll start from 
the bottom, I’d say you have a chance 
to be an important singer.” 

“But all my money’s gone,” said 
Willie miserably. 

“I'm going to America in a few 
months.” said Madame Bianco. “If 
you'll live in Boston, I'll gamble on 
your future. You can pay me for 
lessons after you begin to earn money 
as a singer.” 

Would you have had the nerve to 
take a chance like that? Give up a 
sure income to start at the bottom on 
a new job? That's what Willie did. 
She landed a job with a Boston radio 
station soon and began the career in 
which you now know her! 

So these are the “unlcinkings’ 1 of 
four of radio’s queens. Perhaps your 
life is shadowed by some unhappiness 
such as theirs. If it is, perhaps their 
stories will help you reach complete 
happiness — even as they have! 




HORIZONTAL 

1. Edna , ‘Jfooskr 

Songbird” 

5* Luni and — - — 

9. Serenity 
13. Distribute 

15, Even { poetic) 

16, Lubricates 

1 7, Continent ( abbr*) 

19. Erodes 

21. Revolt 

23. Liquid measure (abbr*) 

24, Act* 

26- Small irnsect 

27. Poems 

28. Rocky pinnacle 

29. African river 

31, Thr science of wines 
33. Pillage 
34* Particle 
36* Hackneyed 
37. E due 

39. Son of Seth (Bib.) 

41. Mammal 

43* Last name of star In the 
portrait 

45. M> Sayle — % lk Ymce of 

Experience" 

47. Either 

48. Act. 

49. Pronoun 
50* Pronoun 
51. Ke atdtate 

54. Joan , HI Mary Mar* 

lin 1 '" 

57* Large plant 

58, Transmit 

59, Sway from one’s course 

60, CCHpk in a certain manner 
65, Cry loudly 

67. Fisher, bandleader 

68. Supplement to a will 
70, Worthless plant 

72* l.aner 

73. Florence < songstress 



74, Freeman W, Gosdcn 

76, Leah . songstress 

77. French masculine pronoun 
7B, SmulII par licks 

79. Vaughn de * song- 

stress 

81. Southeast (abbr.) 

82. Clark , tenor 

84. Bring suit against 
86. Shoe -brush 

88. Vivienne , soprano 

89. Betty — — — -, actress 

90. Requires 

VERTICAL 

1. George — , orchestra 

leader 

2. - — ■ Wynn* comedian 

3. Limb 

4. Jennie — -= — songstress 

6. Dun , bandleader 

7. N mill east (abbr.) 

8. Implant deep 

9. Pastry 

10, Measure of cloth 

11, While 



Solution to Puzzle 
Given Last Week 




12, Entrance 

14. Rosemary and Priscilla 



16* Mind 

18, Song 

20* Desire 

22, Border 

23. Ode 
25, Change 

28* Sing tremulously 
30. Eternities 

32. Chinese measure 

33, Beseech 

35. More sullen 

37* Irene , songstress 

38* Popular political assembly 
40* Breathe loudly 
4]* Strikes the toe against a 
projection 

42. Johnnie * bandlead- 

er 

44* Before 
46. Possess 
52* Metric measure 
53. A journey 

55, Again 

56, Loafer 

59, "My time is your time” 
maestro 

60* Ponselle, soprano 

61, Ukrainian seaport 
62* A sloth 
63* Climbed over 
64. Duration 

66. Rented 

67. Servants 

68. Felines 

69. Burden 
71* Colnrers 
73* Spiral 

75. Stan ley. maestro 

7S. Claire, actress 

80* Color 

83. National Guard (abbr*) 

85* Ancient Chaldean city 
87. Exist 



HITS OF THE WEEK 



T HE big news this week in popular 
music is the absence of news— for 
in the winners' bracket there is no 
change from last week's standings! 
“This Year's Kisses,” “Moonlight and 
Shadows” and “Boo Hoo” still line up 
1-2-3. Even in the lower-ranking 
songs, there has been slight change, 
except for the pair of songs that have 
moved from eleventh and twelfth last 
week to fourth and sixth this week. 
They are “What Will I Tell My 
Heart?” and “I've Got My Love To 
Keep Me Warm.” “Swing High, Swing 
Low,” from the Carole Lombard-Fred 
MacMurray movie of the same name, 
makes its initial appearance on the 
favorites' list this week, in thirteenth 
place, “My Last Affair” is on the list 
again, this time sneaking in in four- 
teenth position. At the bottom of the 



list* “Serenade in the Night” has 
dropped out, and "When Poppies 
Bloom Again” has fallen from tenth 
to fifteenth, to crowd out “How Could 
You?" 

The complete list of the fifteen songs 
preferred all over the country this 
week as shown by Radio Guide's in- 
vestigation is as follows; 



1. This Yearis Kisses 

2. Moonlight and 
Shadows 

3. Boo Hoo 

4. What Will I Tell My 
Heart? 

5. May I Have the Next 
Romance? 

6. Pvt Got My Love to 
Keep Me Warm 

7. When My Dream 
Boat Comes Home 



8* Good Night My Love 
9. On a Little Bamboo 
Bridge 

10* Little Old Lady 
11* Trust in Me 

12. Slumming on Park 
Avenue 

13, Swing High* Swing 

Low 

M* My Last Affair 
15* When Poppies 
Bloom Again 
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STAR OF STARS 
STANDINGS 

Fo flora mg are the leaders tin the Star 
of Stars Election uoio in progress. You 
will find a ballot for your vote on 
page 2 of this issue . 



STAR OF STARS 



l Jack Benny 

2. Nelson Eddy 

3. Frances Langford 

4. Lanny Ross 
1 Bing Crosby 



Eddie Cantor 
Lulu Belle 
Rudy Vjllee 
Joan Blaine 



TO, Fred Allen 



MUSICAL PROGRAMS 



1* Eddy's Open House 

2, Show Boat 

3. Music Hail 

4* Your Hit Parade 
5. Hollywood Hotel 



6. Val!ee r s Varieties 

7, Wayne King 

8. WL5 Barn Dance 

9, Sunday Evening Hr. 
ID. Breakfast Club 



DRAMATIC PROGRAMS 



1- Radio Theater 

2. One Man's Family 

3. First Nigh ter 

4. Uamhi 

5. Gang Busters 



6. Mary Marlin 

7. Today's Children 

8, Hollywood Hotel 

9, Bachelor's Children 
10. March of Time 



CHILDREN'S PROGRAMS 



1. Singing Lady 

2. Orphan Annie 

3. Kallenmeyer's Kin- 
dergarten 

4* Coast-to-Coast on a 

Bus 



5. Popeye 

6. Lone Ranger 

7. Horn & Hardart 

8. Jack Armstrong 

9. Let's Pretend 
10. Dick Tracy 



DANCE ORCHESTRAS 



1- Wayne King 

2. Guy Lombardo 

3. Shop Fields 

4. Horace Heidt 

5. Al Goodman 



6. Rudy ValJee 

7. Ben Bernie 

8. Benny Goodman 

9. Hal Kemp 
10- Eddy Duchin 



MALE POPULAR SINGERS 



1. Bing Crosby 

2. Lanny Ross 

3. Kenny Baker 

4. Nelson Eddy 

5. Frank Parker 



6. Dick Powell 

7. Rudy Vallee 

8. Ray Heathcrton 

9. Tony Martin 
10. Buddy Clark 



FEMALE POPULAR SINGERS 



1- Frances Langford 

2. Kate Smith 

3. Jessica Dragonette 

4. Harriet Hilliard 

5. Deanna Durbin 



6. Martha Raye 

7. Gale Page 

8. Doris Kerr 

9. Annette Hanshaw 
10. Dolly Dawn 



OPERATIC & CLASSICAL SINGERS 



1. Nelson Eddy 

2. Lanny Ross 

3. Jessica Dragonette 

4. Deanna Durbin 

5. Grace Moore 



6. Lily Pons 

7. Gladys Swarihout 

8, Lawrence Tibbett 

9, Nino Martini 
ID. Richard Crooks 



COMEDIANS OR COMEDY ACTS 



1. Jack Benny 

2. Eddie Cantor 

3. Fred Allen 

4. Luni and Abner 

5. Bob Burns 



6* Fibber McGee 
7. Burns and Allen 
3, Pick and Pal 
9- Amos V Andy 
ID. Milton Berle 



ANNOUNCERS 



1. Don Wilson 

2. Ken Carpenter 

3. Jimmy Watlington 

4. Tiny Ruffner 

5. Milton Cross 



6. Harry von Zell 

7. Ken Niles 

8. Graham Me Names 

9. Bob Brown 
10. Phil Stewart 



SPORTS ANNOUNCERS 



1. Ted Husing 

2. Graham McNamee 

3. Bob E Ison 

4. Clem McCarthy 

5. £d Thorgerson 



6. Pat Flanagan 

7. Bob Ncwbafl 

8. Tom Manning 

9. Sill Slater 
ID. Hal Totten 



COMMENTATORS 



1. Boake Carter 
2_ Lowell Thomas 

3. Walter Wincheil 

4. Edwin C. Hill 

5. Jimmy Ftdler 



6. Paul Sullivan 

7. Julian Bentley 

8. Gabriel Heatter 

9. Floyd Gibbons 

10. John B. Kennedy 



ACTORS 



1. Don Ameche 

2. Nelson Eddy 

3. Jack Benny 

4. Lanny Ross 

5. Clark Gable 



6. Bing Crosby 

7. Fred MatMurray 

8. Robert Taylor 

9. Dick Powell 

10. Michael Raffetto 



ACTRESSES 



1. Helen Hayes 

2. Jeanette MacDonald 

3. Joan Blaine 

4. Anne Seymour 

5. Rosaline Greene 



6. Barbara Luddy 

7. Joan Crawford 

8. Irene Rich 
9* Myrna Loy 

10, Elsie Hitz 



PROMISING NEW STARS 

1. Deanna Durbin 6. Fred MacMurray 

2. Bobby Breen 7. Lucille Manners 

3. Martha Raye 3. Helen Jepson 

4. Doris Kerr 9, Jack Baker 

5. Nadine Conner 10. Charlie McCarthy 



VOICE OF THE LISTENER 



The "Voice of the Listener” letter- 
forum is a regular feature in Radio 
Guide each week, offered to the read- 
ers as a means for expressing and 
exchanging opinions about radio. 

Radio Guide will pay prizes for fine 
letters as follows: $10 for the best let- 
ter each week; $5 for the next best, 
and $1 for others. 

THE MULTITUDE'S CHEERS 

($10 Prize Letter) 

Voice of the Listener: . . . Out of the 
big- show welter there emerge many 
programs that perhaps don't get the 
loud applause and attention of the mul- 
titude, But they are shows that make 
life cheerier and finer. Let's not over- 
look them . . . 

The Carborundum Band is intro- 
duced by an Iroquois legend each 
week: a distinctive and memorable 

weekly event. “Snow Village" is 
unique in radio programs because of 
the wonderful human interest in these 
homey sketches . . . Each Sunday 
morning, before most of us me stir- 
ring, there is a fine musical program 
for children called "Pieces You Like to 
Hear." And later “The World Is 
Yours" dramatizes such normally dull 
subjects as oysters and germs. And 
Victor Moore and Helen Broderick de- 
serve plenty of listeners. So, I might 
whisper, do the perfectly grand thrill- 
ers, "Lights Out" and "Witches' Tales.” 

Sometimes in the obscure radio fea- 
tures are found those gems that il- 
lumine the drab moments of life.— - 
Mrs. J. J. Kennedy , ChatUauqua, New 
York . 

AMERICA— ON THE AIR 

($5 Prize Letter) 

Voice of the Listener : ... I have 
long thought that one of the difficulties 
which confront the American people 
in being loyal and helpful to their gov- 
ernment has been their inability to 
understand its functions and the long, 
illustrious history behind such func- 
tions. 

Now, through the medium of radio, 
we are brought the best entertainment 
which the world affords — yet we are 
letting this golden opportunity of 
building up our national pride slip 
through our fingers. Why doesn't some 
worthy sponsor start a series of pro- 
grams designed for Americans? Such 
a program could include portions of 
the history of the various branches 
Of our government; hum an- interest 
stories about such branches; maybe in- 
troducUons and short talks by the old- 
est and youngest members of each 
department or bureau— the field is in- 
exhaustible! I’m sure the people would 
appreciate such a program — because it 
would give them a comprehensive 
study of the now misunderstood and 
oftentimes unappreciated efforts of 
those who work under the oath of al- 
legiance to our great Republic . , . 
— S. E. Jones, Fort Okla . 

RADIO RESCUERS 

VOL: Radio has come through again! 
When the school at New London, 
Texas, was destroyed by an explosion, 
radio stations played an important part 
in the rescue work. The explosion 
occurred at about 3:05 p.m, By 4 p.m, 
the radio stations in the surrounding 
cities began to broadcast appeals for 
doctors, nurses and supplies. By 7 
o'clock a line had been arranged from 
the scene of the disaster and trans- 
mitted messages and descriptions of 
the wounded and dead. The stations 
of the East Texas Broadcasting Sys- 
tem broadcast the order of the Gover- 
nor when he ordered martial law. The 
stations stayed on the air to order sup- 
plies, A broadcast was made on the 
Mutual Broadcasting System and the 
Iowa System . . . The record time of 
the identification shows the efficiency 
of radio. We should be thankful . . . 
— Curtis Langford, Tyler , Texas. 



VALE OF TEARS 

Voice of the Listener: A radio pro- 
gram, in my opinion, is presented to its 
listeners for entertainment, enjoy- 
ment and education. Under which of 
these, then, does the “Betty and Bob'' 
program broadcast March 16 rate? 

It is supposed to be a true-to-Hfe 
story, but why must housewives cry 
into their dishpans while listening to 
the death of Bobby Drake? I wonder 
if the author of this script realized how 
many mothers' sorrows were brought 
back anew by that program? The pro- 
gram reaches more mothers than any- 
one else because of the time it appears 
on the air. 1 think also, I might add, 
that the loss of a son or daughter 
would be felt more strongly by a 
mother than by anyone else of a 
household . . . —Mrs, Gcncuteue Dav- 
enport , Stanley, Wis, 

VOL: I love my radio and get a lot 
of pleasure from it. But this morning 
it was not pleasure. Almost from its 
beginning I have followed the '‘Betty 
and Bob" program and enjoyed it. This 
morning we heard the death-bed scene 
of little Bobby, I was going to shut 
it off', but could not believe it would 
end that way — I was sure he would 
get better. 

Having buried two of my own dear 
children, it brought it all back, and 
that heartache stayed all day. We 
have our radios for amusement, some- 
thing to cheer us when we are low- 
spirited, not to "tear us to pieces' 1 
mentally. These serials are like a 
chapter -a -day in a book, lor those of 
us who have no time to read , , . — 
Mrs, Nora Powers, Akron Ohio, 



Voice of the Listener: ... I was very 
sad over the death of a very dear 
friend, and thinking I could get it off 
my mind for a few minutes, I turned on 
my radio. The program was ‘‘Betty and 
Bob" and the sketch the one in which 
the death of their son Bobby took 
place. Even for a person in a happy 
state of mind I cannot say it would 
have been pleasing to hear. As for my- 
self, it was the very thing I was try- 
ing to forget. People have so many 
real troubles , , . — Alean Flanagan , 
Wichita Fads, Team. 

VOL: , . . If the ones who write these 
skits can't do any better than this, I'm 
beginning to believe they're hopeless 
neurotics. My sympathy is with the 
actors who have to portray such im- 
bed lie characters , . . — Mrs, N, W, 
Noel , Parkersburg, W. Va, 

WISH GRATIFIED 

Voice of the Listener: Has it ever 

occurred to sponsors that there are 
folks who like to listen to good all- 
classical programs after 10 p.m.? There 
seems to be an erroneous idea that all 
people who enjoy fine classics in lit- 
erature and music are “old fogies' 1 
with long faces, who go to bed with 
the chickens. ‘'Moon River* 1 is one of 
the few programs which offer rich, 
soft, soothing music at the end of a 
long tiresome day. We need more pro- 
grams of this type, preferably featur- 
ing pipe-organs, string or woodwind 
ensembles, or even symphonies . . , — 
Thomas W, Perdue, Newton, III. 

Radio Guide, Editor: What a glori- 
ous experience to turn on the radio 
and find a new symphonic hour on 
Friday night! It Is a great relief from 
high-powered pep-shows and comedy, 
or popular fifteen-minute programs. 

, , . Although I studied music for 
sixteen years, I find the highlights 
and the interesting comments of a 
well - informed music commentator 
such as Carleton Smith add greatly to 
my enjoyment of the stories, moods 
and impressions of the music of the 
masters . , , — Mrs, A. E, Anderson, 
Racing Wis * 



CURT CHALLENGE 

Voice of the Listener: One of my 

friends almost pulled a fast one on me. 
Last night as we sat down to dinner. 
Bill asked, ' Can you tell in a dozen 
words everything the radio does?" 

I took time out for several minutes. 
During that interval a few thoughts 
came to my mind and hundreds of 
words rushed to my tongue. Finally [ 
said, “The radio entertains, informs, 
interprets and sells.*' 

I wonder whether other readers of 
Radio Guide can answer Bill in fewer 
words than I did?— Geoi'pe Dobrow, 
Chelsea , Mass. 




IRRESISTIBLE 



"It is that. And did you 
ever stop to consider 
how much real pleasure 
there is in a package of 
Beemqn's? Five sticks of 
chewing gum — pure and 
wholesome, and loaded 
with delicious flavor that 
fasts— and lasts. That air- 
tight wrapping, they tell 
me, keeps it fresh and 
preserves its delicate 
flavor. And don't forget, 
each meal will be kinder 
to you for Beeman's pro- 
vides o pleasant aid 
to digestion/' 



Beeman's 

AIDS DIGESTION... 



Log of Short* Wav j Stations 
Whose Programs Are Listed 

or tliPiuauda nf kdocyclcn yhowri) 



CEC, Chile 


10(37 


CJRO Cnnndw 


S.lfi 


CJHX. M 


JL7» 


COCD, Cuba 
COCO. ” 


0.13 


6.01 


COCQ, " 


t.75 


CSW, Pomial 


9.94 


DJB, Germany 
DJC* 


1ft. 20 


6.02 


BJO. 


11.77 


OJL. 


18*11 


EAO, Spain 


9.17 


LA9AH. SpanLih 
Moiaccu 


14,04ft 


FOSAA. Tahiti 


7 11 


GSA. England 


6. OS 


GSB. 


9-ftl 


GSC* 


9,ft» 


GSD. f * 


11.74 


GSF. 


1ft. I* 


GSG* 


17.79 


GSH* ir 


21,47 


GSl. 


14 36 


GSL. 11 


6.11 


GSO, Ji 


IV18 


GSB* 


15.31 


HAS.] Eunaary 
HAT4. *• 


15.37 


912 


HBJ. SwitierUnJ 


1A534 


HBL, 


9.60 


HBO. 


11.402 


HBF. 


7,00 


HCtCW. Ecuador 


1-29 


HC2RL, 


s,m 


HH2S. Haiti 


5.925 


HIN. Dominican 
Eepvblic 


6.243 


HJ1ABE, Colombia S S 


MJ1ABF. *- 


9.61 B 


HJD, 


9 51 


HF5J. Pan a mi 


9.60 


HEN* Hotidums 


5 17 


HSSPJ. Siam 9 35. 19 01 


HVJ, Vatican City 


15.10 



JVH, Japan 


14,5 


JVH. Japan 
JZL 


10.60 


0.635 


JZJ* ” 


11.00 


JZK* ” 


15.10 


KIO. Hawaii 
KKH, " 


lies 


7.50 


KKF. ” 


10-03 


LBV. Argentina 
LRX, 


1ft. 29 


9.66 


LSX. 


10.35 


0LR3A, Ciecho- 
sUvakia 


9.55 


ORK* Belgium 


10,33 


PCJ. HoLlatid 9 59 


, 15-29 


PHI. 


17*775 


PRADO, Ecuador 


6,62 


FRFft, Bra ail 


9.50 


RAN. Buuia 


960 


RNE. ’* 


12.00 


RVIft. ■’ 


4.273 


BV59, * 


eoo 


SPW, Poland 


13.64 


TFJ. Iceland 


12.23 


TIPG. Cotta Rica 
T14NRR. " 


6,41 


9 699 


TPAt, Franca 


lft.SI 


TPA3, “ 


11.00 


TP A 4* 


11,71 


2R03, Italy 


9.635 


2R04. 


11.01 


VE9DN. Canada 


6.00ft 


VKIME, Anatralia 
VKJLR* 


9 59 


9,50 


VJUME, 


9- Si 


VPM. Fiili 


9,54 


WlXAl. Bolton. Xa». 


I ft 25. 11.79 and 6 04 


XECR. Keaieo 


730 


XEFT. '* 


6*li 


YVftRC. Venezuela 


5-00 


ZBW3. China 


9.52ft 


ZRW4* 11 


15,19 



Time Given is EST. for CST an ft tract eae hour* 
Eiiort-niTe proem mi of American nation* arn 
eh own alon* with the i e it* Ur hitiofi beilnninf on 
page 29. Theta are indicated, for example, by 
»,nr*11.07) In paten thoeo« loUaadnf a program Bit- 
ing;, Thii meant that o» ll.lt me* a cycle* the same 
program may alio be heard over an American tbori- 
u»ve Hatton, Plena* note that foreign itatiotim do 
not alwayi adhere preciioly to their announced 
program tehedulei. 

Daily — *12 05 am., JVH; 2:40. GSB, GSC, G50; 
4 45, TPA3; 6* LRU; 7, TPA2; 7:55. GST, GSG, 
GSH; 9 . r/x r/j . U -m GSG C5H, GSF ; 
1 p.m., GSB. GSD, GSl ; 2*30, TP A3; 3, OLE3A ; 
4 t GSB, GSC GSF\ 4:15. OLK3A; 5:15. EAQ; 
6:40, HP5J ; 7. RAN; 7:15, CSW ; 7:40, GSB, 
GSD, GSF; 3. TP A 4 ; 8:t5 r DJB. DJD; 9. LRX ; 
10. COCD; 10:30. DJB* DJD; 10:40. GSC, GSD* 
GSF; 10:45, CJR0* ClftX; H 30, TPA4. 

Daily except Sundays— 4 a. m. t VK3ME; 7 30, 
VK3l.lt ; 9, 2RD4; 1:20 p.m., 2RD3; 6, 2R03, 
Sun*. Mon,, Wed., Fri.* — 4 p.m., RNK, RV59* 
Sun,, Tubs*. Wed.. Fri.„ Sal.— 8 2BW (9-52 

or 15*19)* 

Sunday, April 4 

*3 a.m. — Fndish programs from Siberia: II Vl 5 
^7 :4Q a.m, — -lnt’1 Church of the Air ; COC'Q 

* 8 a .m . — V sriet v p r mrr a m r I J J L 

8:55 a.m.— FOOTBALL; Belgium vs* Holland; 
HJU PCJ (15.22) 

*9 a.m* — Overseas hour fur Australia'. JZJ JZI 
*10 30 a.m. — Vatican City topirs: HVJ 
*130 p.m* — Program from Belgium : ORK 
*2 :2S p .m , — Cre chori oy a k variety prgm . ; OLR3A 
2:55 p*m*— Episcopalian services: GSl GSD GSB 

4 p.m* — Spring in the Soviet count ryikU: RNE 
4 :30 p.m. — Devotion*) period ■ W 1 X A L 

^4:55 p.m, — Listener j?reeliiiyt: CUB DJD 

5 p.m.— Children's hour: DJB DJD 

5:15 p*m. — Modern trend’, in ancient tracks: 
IVlXAL 

5:30 p.m* — Who b Laughing there?: Dill DJD 
6p.m.- — The world's week: W1XAL 
6:15p,m. — Books of the month: WlXAL 
6:45 p.m.— H. M. Irbh Guard* band: GSF CSD 

* 7 p, m - — Mos cow liro adcast ; RAN 
? 7:I5p.m.- — Sound pictures: DJB D.ID 
7:30 p.m. — ‘■“Spring,” Haydn: DJB DJD 

8 p.m* — Tw*> hours with Cuba: COCO 
8:30 p,m.— Folk wti**: DJB DJD 

9 p.m. — -Scottish reliemu’. service* ; GSD GsF GSC 
®9:30 p*m* — Dance music; LRX 

10p.m.- — 'Music appreciation Hour; IlKtN 
10:10 p.m.— Surrey wood bird songs: GSC GSD 
*12 mid, “Oversea* hour (Pacific toast ) : JZJ 



Key to Symbols Used: *Datly; t Week Days; 
±Monday* Wednesday, Friday : J; Monday . Thursday. 

Monday, April 5 

£8 a.m* — Statues broadcast: H58PJ (19,02) 

&8 a.m .“Oriental variety prgm.: 2RW3 ( 9.525) 
10:05 a. m. — Arthur Salisbury's orch. : GSH GSG 
£1230 p.rn. — Polish hour SPVV 
1:20 p.m.' — English letter box: 2R03 
2:45 p.m.* — The Stranee Adrcuiurtt of Mr. Pen- 
ny: GSl GSD GSB 

4 p.m* — The Soviet Far East today on the anni- 

versary of foreign intervention, 1918: RXE 
t4:55 p.m.— Scientific new*; IVlXAL (11.79) 

5 p.m. — Argentina hour : LSX 
5:30 p.m.’ — Brazilian hour PRF5 

6:15 p.m. — -Dance muric GSF GSD GSB 
630 p.m .—OPERA from Scab Theater, 2R03 
v6:45 p.m. (ex. Sat ) — -Jorge Leal* Spanish com- 
mentator: W2XE (15.27) 

7 p.m,— Carmen Ota lor a, ?ones i YV5RC 
7:15 p.m, — Vittorio Angdum, tenor: 2R03 
7:25 p.m, — Mail bag: 2R03 
7:30 p.m. — Modern Radio Course: WlXAL 
SB p.m. — Variety program for North America: 
OLR3A 



-SHORT WAVEr 



BY CHAS. A. MORRISON, president, INTERNATIONAL DX-ER’S ALLIANCE 



Figure, [n P*react*,<* At* X«(>C7*1**) 

O NE of the most amazing feats of 
short-wave reception that l 
have ever encountered, is that 
recorded by Radio Guide reader* Clyde 
Criswell, Mission Ranch, Phoenix, 
Ariz., who on Friday morning* Feb- 
ruary 26, at 10 a*m. EST (9 CST), 
tuned-in an unknown station on the 
ultra-high frequency of 41.5 megs. He 
states: “I heard everything as plain as 
a local for an hour and ten minute* A 
girl, acting as the master of ceremo- 
nies, had about the worst Cockney 
accent I have ever heard. Although 
no station announcements were made, 
a march selection was played for fif- 
teen seconds between the various items 
on the program, which included a 
short piano recital, an interesting 
news reel of current events, a profes- 
sor talking about the habits and origin 
of different animals of the British Em- 
pire and a studio variety show. Sev- 
eral facts, including frequent mention 
of the broadcast as an afternoon show, 
although it was early in the morning 
here, lead me to believe this broadcast 
originated in Great Britain, >ut please 
do not publish this unless you have 
some way to definitely check same.” 
The television supplement of the Ra- 
dio Times of London for the week, in- 
cluding February 26, supplies the an- 
swer to this thrilling mystery, beyond 
any question of doubt. That, program 
logged in Arizona was the sound ac- 
companiment for the British television 
program from Alexandra Palace in 
London, which was being radiated on 
a frequency of 41,5 megs. Minute pro- 
gram details included in Mr. Criswell's 
log are definitely confirmed in the tele- 
vision listings for that day* 

The much-discussed call fetters of 
“La Voz del Alma/' Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor, operating on 9.44 megs t have now 
been almost positively identified as 
UC2GDA . 

A verification received by R, B, Gx- 
rieder, State College, Penn a.* from the 
new Venezuelan broadcaster YV1RL 
(5.937), states that this station located 
at Sabenta Larga* a suburb of Mara- 
caibo, uses the slogan “Radio Popular, 1 ’ 
makes announcements in Spanish and 
English every 15 minutes and operates 
week days from 4:30 to 9: 30 p.m* EST 
<3:30 to 8:30 CST)* Transmissions 
open and close with the “National Em- 
blem March. ^ The owner is Jose A. 
Higuera and reports should be sent to 
P.O. Box 247* 

According to Short -Ware Service 
of France, the Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
short-%vave station has at last intro- 
duced a regular schedule of transmis- 
sions, which are as follows: Daily over 
OLR4A (11.84), from 7:55 to 9:45 a.m. 
EST (6:55 to 8:45 CST); over OLR3A 
(9.55), daily from 2:30 to 4 p.m. EST 
(1:30 to 3 CST) and on Mondai's, 
and Thursdays, with the American 
broadcast, from 8 to 10 p.m* EST (7 
to 9 CST). This program is continued 
from 10 to II p.m. EST (9 to 10 CST) 
on various frequencies which are an- 
nounced at the time* 

The Chicago Short Wave Radio Club 



announces that YTC. Radio Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, is being heard on a new 
frequency of 11.7 megs dally from 
2:30 to 5 p*m* EST (1:30 to 4 p.m. 
CST), with the strongest signals 
after 4 p*m. EST (3 CST). The sta- 
tion signs off with -*The March of the 
Slavs" . * . TIRCC (6.55), San Jose, 
Costa Rica, is now operating Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays from 6 to 7 
pm. EST (5 to 6 CST) and Sundays 
and Thursda 3 r s from 9 to 10 pm* EST 
(8 to 9 CST). 

im p ortant changes have been made 
in fra nsnriss ions from Budapest* Hun- 
gary, as follows: over HAS3 ( 15.37)* 
Sundays from 9 to 10 a*m* EST (S to 9 
CST h and over HAT 4, recently heard 
on 9.096 megs , Sundays and Wednes- 
days from 7 to 8 p.m* EST (6 to 7 
CST), and on Saturdays from 6 To 7 
p.m* EST (5 to 6 CST J, 

Transmitting on its new frequency 
< 1 5 28) , H13X, of Trujillo City, Domini- 
can Republic, is heard daily from 12 
noon to 1 p.m. EST (11 a.m* to 12 noon 
CST). On Sunday morning* March 
21, this station was heard transmitting 
an apparently endless list of winners 
in some lottery. Tremendous applause 
would greet the announcement of each 
name . * * HIN (6.243), of Trujillo 
City, D* R* f dedicates a special pro- 
gram to American listeners Tuesdays 
at 8:40 p.m* EST (7:40 CST) . . * For 
one of the most interesting and infor- 
mal short-wave features on the air, 
don't miss the Monday night DX shows 
over HJ1ARE (9.5 ) t Cartagena, Co- 
lombia, After the regular program is 
concluded at about 10:50 p.m. EST 
(0:50 CST), the mail-bag session, pre- 
sided over by witty and comical En- 
glish Announcer Amanti, commences. 

The General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., is seeking permis- 
sion from the Federal Communications 
Commission to build a new short-wave 
transmitter near Belmont, Calif. 

Charles Guilbert, Parts, France, 
twites that a new station , "Paste Bi- 
zertin” of Bizerte, Tunisia, Norther a 
Africa, is being heard on 6.104 arid 
12*138 megs , /ro7U 3 to 5 p.m. EST 
(2 to 4 p.m. CST), 

Aklfusa Saito, Kumamoto, Japan* 
writes that the new radiophone cir- 
cuit between Japan and the Okinawa 
(Rio Kiu) Islands consists of trans- 
mitters JKI (4.305) and JKJ (7.66) 
at Yoshino, Japan, with a receiving 
station at Taniyama, and transmitters 
JCG (4.385) and JCH (8.155) at 
Mawashi, Okinawa, with a receiving 
station at Shun. JCG is being heard 
in contact with JKI each morning 
from 6:15 to 6:30 a.m* EST (5:15 to 
5:30 CST), by California short-wave 
listeners. 

Paul Dilg, Evanston* ILL, is still 
hearing 9MI (6.01), the S. S, Kanim- 
bfa, quite regularly from 6:35 to 7:30 
a.m, EST (5:35 to 6:30 CSX), at 
which time the broadcaster signs off 
with signature selections, “Sweet 
Dreams” and “God Save the King.’* 



48 p.niv — Pan-American variety ; WlXAL 1 6.1 ) 
8:30 p.m,— Utile German reader: DJB DJD 
8 :45 p .m . — Am at eur hmj r : YV5 RC 

9 p.m* — 'Memories of the Theater; GSC GSF 
v9:3Q pjn.—Sea melody orchrMr* : YY5RC 

1 0 p*m * — DX pr e$rapi ; M J 1 A BE 
1 a*m* — Hawaii Calls: KKH 

Tuesday, April 6 

9 — “World Affairs," H. V. Hodson : GSF 

10:30 a.m*— BBC simrers: GSH GSF GSG 
12:30 p.m.— Frank Biffo’s brass quintet; GSD GSl 



1 :3Q p*m. — Happy program : PCJ (9.59) 

2il5 prtn* — BBC Empire orchestra; Patricia Ross- 
hortHinih, pianist: GSl GSD GSB 
4:20 p.m*— “The Quaint esques’ r : GSF GSC GSB 

5 p.m*— Children* hour: DJB DJD 

6 p.m. — Scenes from the Bara; DJB DJD 

6:30 p.m. — five Counties of Ulster: GSF GSD 
6:45 p.m.— Gay folk music: D.JB DJD 

7 p.m. — Helen Just, cello; Ailcen Bransden, or- 

*jo: GSF GSD GSB 
7:45 p.m. — Camera workshop; WlXAL 
8:30 p.m* — Building literature: WlXAL 
8:40 p.m .“Program for American listeners; IfIN 



8:45 p*m. — Culture nml Philosophy: DJB DJD 
9 P . m *“H a i v a rd lec l u r e seric s : WlXAl. 

9:15 p.m. — Gcori* Hollftr, baritone: DJB DJD 
9:45 p.m*— For the short-wave amateur: DJB 
10 p.m,— Cathedra) chair of Aix hChapelk: DJB 
11 p.m, — Froerarn from Tahiti FOSAA 

Wednesday, April 7 

ll:15a.fit. — Three in Syncopation; GSH GSG GSF 
12:15 p.m. — “A Hundred Years Ago/ 1 John C. 
Maude: GSl GSD GSB 

1:40 p.m.— Muric from the Movies: GSl GSD 
2:50 p.m.— Variety from the Empire Theater, 
Betf.nl ; GSl GSD GSB 

3:15 p*m.— BBC SYMPHONY CONCERT; GSl 
GSD GSB 

4 p.m* — Mather and child welfare: RNE 

4:30 p*m* — Monitor views the news: WlXAL 

(11.79) 

4:35 p.m* — ■ , ’T«hiff*!y*i Rule/' two years on 
horsebark from PaJaconu to Sew Y F ork; GSF 
GSC GSB 

5 p.m, — Rebroad cast of selected iiib)ect«: WlXAL 

6 p.m. — Monitor the news WlXAL 

6:30 p.m. — OPERA, Royal Opera 2R03 

7 pjmu — Walter Collins' orch. GSF GSD GSB 
7:15 p*m. — Mari, tenor: 2R03 

7:30p.m. — H*»ur u[ the young nation DJB DJD 

8 p.m* — Consultation hour for women ; DJB DJD 
8L30p.m.“Bioeraphie^ of famous Latm Amfti* 

can writer-.: WjXAL 

9 p.m. — -National tourist pr ncrarrt : T1PG 
9:15 p.m* — OPERA '*Par*tf»r: DJB DJD 

9 ^0 p-m.— Chalk Farm Salvation Army baud; 
GSC GSD GSF 

9:30 p.m. — Friendship Salute: KIO 

10 pjn*- — Description of Amateur Boxing Cham- 

pionships; GSC GSD GSF 

Thursday, April 8 

10:15 a.m* — II, M- Royal Marines band; GSF 

11 a.m. —Readinc from "Potlnan's Knock' 1 : GSF 
2:15 p.m. — School of the Air program from THE 

HAGUE: PHI or PCJ (15.22 > 

2:10 p.m. — Harold Khoriev oreanrit: GSl GSD 
3:15 p.m, — Stop Danrine: GSl GSD GSB 
4:30 p.m* — Mointor view* the news; WlXAL 
ft 1.79) 

5 p*m*— Rebraadevit of elected subjects: WlXAL 
6p.m. — Monitor vievk-i the nen> IVlXAL 
6:15p.m. — Variety hour: DJB DJD 
6:30 p.m*— F!* tract from autohio^raphv- of Rich- 
ard Burden Haldane: (iSF GSD GSB 
6:45 p.m, — -Recital of popular ballads: GSF GSD 
7 p.m* — Dorothy Hocben Trio: GSF GSD GSB 
7:30 p*m* — Merry Spring >oncs: DJB DJD 
S p.m.— Anni Sobota, muir*. DJB DJD 
E:30 p.m* — Juan Alvarado, siiiRcr: YV5RC 
8:45 p.m. — -Talk, "German Recomitruelion" : DJB 

9 p*m.— BBC Empire orchestra; Betty Humby, 

piano: GSC GSD GSF 
9:15 p.m.— Beit y Bunp : YV5RC 

10 p*m f — ^Canadian hour: 1IH2S 

Friday, April 9 

11 a.m,— PLAY, "Cue for Adventure ": GSF GSG 
12:45 p.m. — BBC Military band: GSl GSD GSB 
1:25 p.m.— Willie Walker octet: GSl GSD GSB 

4 p.m. — How Socialism eliminates crime; orches- 

tral music: RNE 

4:20 p.m . — Miriam Ucetle, sopr. : GSF GSC GSB 
4:45 p.m. — Story, ’‘The Horns of the RuII": GSF 

5 p.m* — Argentina hour : LSX 

6 p.m* — BBi 1 Empire orchestra : GSF GSD GSB 
6 : 30 p.m .■ — E t em a I t ok ens of G er m an ou It u re : 

DJB DJD 

7 p.m. — RomcS Midnight Voire: 2RD3 
7 :15 p.m.— Cdlint trio: GSF GSD GSB 
7:30p.m. — The listener'll mail hag: WlXAL 
7:45 p.m.— Little theater: WlXAl. 

S: 15 p.m. — Program on ^ailiriR WlNAL 
8:30 p.m, — League of South American Women: 
W3XAL 

8 :45 p ,m. — Ast r*u om y : W 1 X A L 
9p.m. — The world of poetry : IVlXAL 
9:15 p-m, — Military concert: DJB DJD 
11 p.m. — Procrans from Tahiti: FOSAA 
11:45 p.m.- — "New Zealand, M Bathie Stuart: 

W2XAF (9.53 1 

12fnU*-DX club; W8XK (6J4) 

Saturday, April 10 

T0:4S *.m. — FOOTBALL ASSOTIATION GUP ; ft* 
script ion of the second half: (iSH GSF GSG 
12:30 p.m. — Webb atn and folk smn; GSl GSD 

1 p.m, — Chapel ore jo . W2XAF (953) W2X\D 

(1533) 

2 p.m .—METROPOLITAN OPERA: VV3XAL 

(17.79) W2XAD (1533) W2XAF (9.53) 
W8XK f 15.21) 

2:30 p.m.- — BRC Precnlt thr A, B. C.: GSl GSD 

3 p.m*— Music Hall: GSl GSD GSB 
3:45 p.m* — Europejii Pt^i Ixm IVlXAL 

4 p.m.“ Leswti in French WlXAl. 

4 30p.m. — Monitor views the news: WlXAl. 
4;40 p.m* — Erith British Legion band: GSF GSC 

5 p.m*— World youth ’-[leak* WlXAl, 

5 30 p.m.— Leaeue of Nations URL HEP 

6 p.m. — Program from Budapest HAT4 

6 35 p.m, — Musical treasure*-: DJB DJD 
6:45 p.m, — Swiss aversey hour: HBCI MBJ 

7 p.m. —French -Canadian folk ^otigis; GSF GSD 
7:15 p.m. — Cuban murie: YV5RC 

7 30 p *tn * — PI ay, ' ‘ Eu g# nie a JJy Spe a k i ng 1 ' ; DJB 
7:45p.m. — Theater of the air: W5RC 
S p.m.-^Tlid wall! hour : YV5RC 
8:45p.m. — "Daily Life in Germany": DJB DJD 
9 : 1 5 p. m .“Dane e m uric : DJB D J D 

10 p.m. — -Einjlirii hour l!JlABP 1U4ABB 

11 p.m* — Northern MvswrnKtr; com mu titrations to 

the Arctic : VE9DS CRCX t6 09) 
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Scoop an( I double scoop! No 
photograph*, no studio audi- 
ences* no interviews-^ even 
his name has been kept se- 
cret! Here RADIO GUIDE 
presents the first published 
pictures of CHEERIO* NBC 
artist — and also reveals his 
name — Charles K* Fields! 




CHEERIO 



CHEERIO works In the RKO 
building across the street 
from NSC and breakfasts in 
the Radio City drug store. 
Because his program is uni- 
formly entertaining, and be- 
cause he does his job with- 
out fanfare and hullabaloo* 
we applaud — CHEERIO! 











Perhaps it's not as spa- 
cious as the old K-Bar 
ranch living-room in 
New Mexico, but the 
parlor of their home in 
Manhattan reflects the 
perfect taste of Louise 
Massey and of her 
husband, Milt Mabie! 




LOU'St 



V ' 5 Tass^ 



Home 

3 ki HOSPItAUTf 

true 'WESTERN tfYN(JT6 TO 
__THAT'S T maN HATTAN'- 
house in 



THIS 



When she Is not 
broadcasting, re- 
hearsing "The Log 
Cabin Dude 
Ranch/ 1 or making 
guest appearances, 
Louise often Is to 
be discovered 
serving "tea for 
two* 1 at her home! 




"Westerner” homework! Left to right: Louise Mas- 
sey, Brother Dott Massey, Husband Milt Msbie, 
Allen Massey (another brother) and Larry Wel- 
lington gather at Louise's for informal rehearsal. 
Many "Log Cabin” inspirations are born here 




"Soup's on” in Manhattan, 
and the "Westerners” don't 
have to be called a second 
time when Louise Massey 
plays the role of "cookee” 



Louise curls up in her bedroom with a good book, 
relax ing a bit after a hard day at the studios 




LIGHTS! ACTION! CAMERA! FRITZ 
LANG, distinguished director of 
the Walter Wanger picture 44 You 
Only Live Once” says, *Tm a real 
booster for Maxwell House. Its 
friendly stimulation has often 
saved the clay for me! And I don't 
believe IVe ever tasted such rich, 
full flavor in any other coffee/' • 



# * 






HELLO, AGAIN! JACK BENNY, star of 
JelJ-O radio show and Paramount 
Pictures, enjoys a cup of his favor- 
ite coffee with MG M's Una Merkel. 
*‘You het it's my favorite coffee!" 
says Jaek/Thal goes for me, tool” 
adds Una, “It V the "tops’ in flavor, 
all right. And Maxwell House is 
the only coffee I’m sure is always 
really and truly roaster-fresh!” 



HAVE YOU EVER NOTICED THIS? 



H AVE you ever noticed that you 
can never smell the fragrant 
aroma of Maxwell House Coffee — 
until you open the can? How im- 
portant this is! For it means that 
when you buy Maxwell House you 
are getting every bit of its original 
roaster-fresh flavor and goodness. 
None of it has been lost. It is all 
kept for you — sealed by the fa- 



mous Vita-Fresh packing process, 
in the super- vacuum can you open 
with a key. That is why Maxwell 
House always gives you full value 
for your money — full value in 
flavor, freshness and in rich, cof- 
fee goodness! 

TUNE IN! Maxwell House Hour every 
Thursday night, over the NBC coast- 
to-coasl network. 



MAXWELL HOUSE 

COFFEE 



TWINKLE, TWINKLE, 
LITTLE STAR! MITZI 
MAYFAIR, petite, viva- 
cious dancer and 
singer in “The Show 
Is On” exclaims, ‘if & 
really marvelous the 
way a cup of Maxwell 
House refreshes you. 
It certainly helps me 
over the tough spots 1” 



J ijgpS.,^ 
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Rudy at the age of one and a half years. 
His eyes had the same winning char- 
acteristics then that they have in 19371 



It was during his early boyhood 
that Rudy Vailee first began to 
dream of music, of the theater 




The house in which Rudy was born in 1901 at Island 
Pond* Vermont, It Still stands — and the Vagabond 
Lover is very proud of his Green Mountain birthright 



Rudy's father has always been and still is a druggist. 
Here is the Vailee Pharmacy in Westbrook with a 
homecoming crowd milling around. Can you find Rudy? 



Mr, Charles VaHec. 
Rudy began his first 
work by helping his 
father in the drug 
store. The now mas- 
ter showman then 
dished up ice cream 
at the soda fountain! 



This is the Vailee family home in Westbrook, Maine — 
as it looks today! The residents of this home now are 
Rudy’s father, Rudy's sister and his sister's husband 



A photographer takes an Informal picture of Rudy's 
parents and hi® sister in front of their home. Rudy's 
mother, before her marriage, was Katherine Lynch 





Rudy was only fifteen when this 
was snapped — but a fine saxophon- 
1st- They wore caps In those days! 



To save carfare when he worked tor the Star Theater in Westbrook. Rudy 
bicycled two -reel comedy films to Portland > six miles away, to be shipped 
to another theater — and then wearily pedalled home, 20 cents richer! 



Eighteen and proud of his instru- 
ments! So proud he had his picture 
taken with a fake outdoor background 




Rudy's mother was always his 
best friend. Her death in 1931 
was the greatest shock of his life 

Rudy and his brother William en- 
joy a game of pool. "BUI/* Rudy's 
constant companion, is a writer 



Left to right: Rudy, his moth- 
er. his father, and his sister. 
They're welcoming him home 

The Star Theater, where Rudy 
polished brass and swept out 
peanut shells for $7 a week! 
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our own April 

' DO YOU RECOGNIZE YOUR FAVORITE STARS? THEIR 



t. Thew eyes recently looked down on a “bundle f rom heaven. 
Alio they have glanced dreamily at you from the screen. Can 
you guere the name? She** the wife of a popular band leader! 



0, The owner of this 
Instrument recent- 
ly fiddled around 
guile a while he* 
fore he played It, 
“To Bee or not to 
Bee*” that was his 
problem. He sank 
low, but not too 
low to play a solo! 



4. Behind this dynamic pair of hands there is just as dynamic a 
personality. Their owner Is an adventurer, newspaperman— and 
radio star. He talks Interestingly, engagingly — and speedily! 



Fool GUESSING CAME 

NAMES ARE ON PAGE 46 — BUT GUESS THEM FIRST! 





12. The feet on the right would like to kick the ankles on the 
left, on the air, anyway. In private life they are married and 
have been for a long time. They’re on the air on Wednesdays! 








BIG 

MOMENTS 

WITH 

BIG 

TIMERS 

RADIO BRINGS US 
THRILLS — BUT IT 
IS ADVENTURE TO 
THE STARS, TOO! 



The clock's long hand reaches the hour — and 
the Shell Show fs on the air! That'* the big mo- 
ment of the week for Ernie Watson, musical 
director. He's a veteran behind-the-scenes man 






Above: Andre KostetaneU, the meet genial of 
musical director*, in a happy moment on his 
CBS show. He's the man who took Frank Black's 
cue, played modern music in symphonic style! 



Eddy Ouchift, piano-playing society favorite, 
and Ben Grauer, most versatile of announcers, 
face each other and a microphone for the Shell 
Show. That's a thrill for them — and for you! 



Orchestra Leader Onte 
Nelson "sitting one out" 
during a Bakers Broad - 
cast rehearsal. Perhaps 
he’s watching the little 
lady — Harriet Hilliard! 



Gertrude Lawrence, the 
Britisher who introduced 
Johnny Green's "Body 
and Soul," appeared re- 
cently on the air with 
Rudy, Vatlee’s Varieties 




